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CHIIiDltOpa 

HeaT«o lies about us iu our infancy/' 

Wordsworth. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sty : 

So was it when my life began^ 

So is it now I am a maOf 
So lot it be when 1 grow old, 

Or let me die." 

Ibid. 

The angel that takes care of the fender lambs, and 
sprinkles dew upon the flowers, in the still night, 
takes care of thee, dear little one, and lets no evil 
come to thy tender years. . 

Fair child ! when I gaze in thy soft, dark eyes, 
my childhood returns, like a bright Tfelon, and I 
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Iff 

think of the time wheh eveiy gight and eVei7 sound 
in nature gave to me such sweet delight; and all 
seemed ao fair. 1 almost ;^cy l hWr/, tlmi gentle 
voice breathing forth thy jOy in 
words, such as little children wont to^e wmi^ 
they first begin to look up into the bltie^skyi tKj[ gazi* 
upon the rainbow, or the dlhudtf jhat float 

over the moon. !' ,, . 

The bright sun; the inoon and stai^ ine murmtir* 
ing rivulet, the broad ooenh heaving faj 

the sunlight, the thunder and the 
glen where I listened to the busy .hi& 'of the in- 
sects, the joyous songs of the birds, ak. they flew from 
spray to spray, the odour of fresh floWeSn— all filled 
my breast with heavenly love and peace ; and when 
I look into t/iy face, dear ^phia, I feel my soul re- 
turn to join you, and I forget the present, and live 
only in the past. 


' THE ■ 

‘‘ V. ,' K|y‘ ni^rm WWik 

, ^ mail, waay wom, 

I 'W^t trtidgtttir aloo^, thfougb the viqtry 

I 

'Tiehithethtrty Ikttit of Deoet^ber, at night. 
. hiMlImvelM^ihrand wa» wotn out quite« 
Tibe eJhto’k was }u*t on the clieh of tarelvo, 
AWhon tm old man ato|ip*d and began to 
delm 

^nd he made tk'fgnm in the broad highway. 
To H tramplod'Ujpoii On the coming day. 

I Then in he etept, and bad hardly strength, 

I To electleh blmelf out at hia utmost length. 
When the <doel(! atrueic ttre^e ) at the 
aolemiit^. 

The old man died without a groan. 


Juit then a youth came tripping by, 

With a holiday look and a merry eye ; 

Mlt baek «!a»;^aded with hooka and toys* 

to the giris and boys, 
^egaye b^gl^seiat the dead old man* 
Then l|i!U|gW9ddkn^t and away hr ran 
Out wHffa he eomel hack* let him laugh* if 
■V , -iieddte^ 

At the fidtowittg lines whkh are written 

’ there' j—' ' 


** tten^ih the stone you look upon* 
Lifl8,|li^oRT»K9i HmmitBD sNn FirTvoes. 
B|e,grdiidlathers blundered so sadly* that he 
Knbfeyltedouly their penury, 

. IlfltHfa few little play-things lie’s left for his 
heir^ 

Who will fTcdic awhile, and then die of care, 
ltd lived,, a wretched Jife, we're told, 

Aa 4 dle^kt hut, just Twelve Months old 


THE STORY OP EDWARD LYON ; 


OR, 

Of>NFESSISG A FAULT. 


“ I don’t like James Parker, and I’ll never ]»lay 
vrith him again as long as I live,” said a little \x>y. 
warmly, whose name was Edward Jivon. 

His iathor, hearing the words of his son, called 
liini, and saul, 

‘‘ Edward, my son, what has happened to cause 
you to speak so unkindly of your little playmate ? 1 
thought you liked Janies very much.” 

“ So I did, father; but I don't like him now.” 

“ Why not ?” 

•‘liecauso lie got angry with mo to-day, and 
struck me.” 

“ Struck you, my son !” 

“ Yes, indeed ! he did so, — but I struck himt 

back for, if!” 

/ 
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When Edward’ig father lioiird this, he was very 
much grieved. Taking his boy upon his knee, he 
asked Mm to tell him all about his quarrel with 
James Pmkfer, and why James had struck him. 

“ Why, you lee, father,” began Edward, he was 
building a house with the blocks you told us we 
might have from the building, and had got it up very 
high, w'hon I told him, in ftm, that I would . knock 
it down, and threwa greUt stone at it, just by way 
of make believe. Somehow or other, the stone 
slipped in my hand, and struck his house,* and 
knocked it all to pieces. But I didn’t mean to do 
it. And then he came up to me, with his fiice as 
red as blood, and. stro6k mo with all bis might.” 

“ And then you struck him back again ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ And then what did he do ?” 

“ Ho doubled up his fist, as if he was going to 
liit me again.” 

“ But he didn’t do it ?” 

• “ No. He sto[>ped a minute, and then began to 

(TV, and went off home.” 

“ Suppose he had struck you again — what would 
you have done ?” 

“ I should have hit him hack.” 

“ Like a wicked boy, as you are, then.” 

But he W’as wicked, too, father.” 

“ Not so wicked as you, I think. In the first 
j)lace, it was wrong in you even to pretend that 
you were going to knock his house dou^n. W rong 
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in two ways. First, you told an untruth in saying 
that you meant to knock it down, when you did 
not intend to do so. And then you took pleasure 
in seeing him troubled, lest his house, the building 
of which gratified him so much, should be wantonly 
destroyed. Both the feeling and act here were evil. 
And my son, in indulging the one and doing the 
other, was not under good influences. And then, 
can you wonder that James, after what you had 
said, should have believed that you knocked his 
house down on purpose ?' You said that you meant 
to do it, and then did do it. What better evidence 
could he have had of your unjustifiable trespass 
upon his rights? Pleased with his house, its 
destruction could only arouse within him feelings 
of indignatiou against the one who had wantonly 
thrown it down. Put yourself in his place, and 
think whether you would not have felt as .angry as 
he did ; ],)erhups much more so. Carric;d away by 
this feeling, he struck you. This was wrong, but 
not half so much as the fact of your returning the 
blow. You know that you had given him cause to 
feel incensed at your conduct, and you ought to have 
borne his blow as a just punishment for what you 
have done. But, instead of this, 30U m.ade the 
matter ten times worse by striking him back. The 
fact, tiiat he did not return your blow, but resisted 
the impulse be felt to strike you again, show's that 
he is a much bettor boy than you are, Edward ; for 
yon havtyloclaxed, that if he had struck you again, 
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you would have returned the blow, and have fou^t 
with him, I doubt not, uutil the poe or the other of 
you had been beaten.” 

“ I am softy 1 knocked his house down,” Edward 
said, as soon as hie father ceased speakings and he 
hung his head and looked ashamed and troubled. 
“And I was sorry the moment I saw that I had 
done it.” 

“Then why did you not tell him so at once ?’’ 

“ I would, if he had given me time. But he 
doubled up his fist and hit me before I could 
speak.” 

“ Still, knowing that you bad provoked him to do 
so, you ought to have forgiven the blow.” 

“ And so I would, if I had only had time to 
think. But it came so suddenly” — 

You have had time to think since, my son, and 
) el you have declared that you do not like James, 
and never intend playing with him again.” 

“ I didn’t feel right when I said that, father. 1 
‘vv.is angry at liim. But I don’t suppose he will 
ever play with me again after what has happened.” 

“ Why not ?” 

" Of course he is very angry with me.” 

“ More angry with himself for having struck ) ou, 
J expect.” 

“ Oh, if I thought so, I would go at once and ask 
him to forgive me for knocking his house down, and 
for having struck him,” Edward said, his eyes filling 
with tears. 
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‘‘ That ought not to be your reason for asking his 
forgiveness, Edward. ” 

“ Why not, father?” 

“You should go to him and ask his forgiveness 
because you are consipms of having injured him^ 
You ought not to think anything about what he 
may think or feel, but go to him and confess your 
wrong, simply because you have acted wrong.” 

“But how do I know that he will take it 
kindly?” 

“ That you must not think of, my boy. Think 
only of the fact you have injured James, aud that 
simple justice requires of you to repair that injury 
in the best way you can. Surely, the least you can 
iu>w do is to go to him, and tell him that you are 
Sony for what you have done.” 

For a time, pride and shame' struggled in the 
breast of Edward, but at length he made up his 
mind to do as his father Lad juoposed. ITe nett 
only saw clearly that he had been wrong, but he also 
felt that he had been wrong. James Parker livetb 
only a little way from bis fatber's bouse, and thither 
be at length turned his steps, though with rcluc' 
tance, for he did not know how James would re- 
ceiA'ehim. 

As he ^nc into the yard of the house where 
James’ fafSOT lived, he saw his little playmate 
seated quietly in the door, with his face turned 
away, so that he did not notice him, nor seem to 
hear the sound of his footsteps, until he w^as close 
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iilmost as blue as the briglit sky, which shines 
through those oak leaves over bend.” 

“That is fine!” said the prince; “come, show 
me this same 1 long[ to see it.” 

“ That I oau easily believe,” said the boy, “ but 
I cannot show ydh the ndst.” / 

“ I do not wish you to do it for notljing,” said , 
the prince, “ I udll roAvard you Well for it.’' 

“ That may be,” said the boy. “ But I cannot 
show it to you.” 

“ The prince's tutor now stepped up to thorn. 
Tie was a dignified, kind-looking man, in a plain 
<lark suit of clothes. The little shepherd liad not 
before observed him. 

“ Be not disobliging, my lad,” said he. “ Tlic 
young gentleman here has never soon a bird’s nest, 
filthough he h.as often read of them, and he Avislicsvery 
much to see one. l*ray, do him the kindness to lead 
him to the one you have mentioned, and let him see 
it. Uc Avill not take it au ay from you. lie only 
wifilies to look at it. He will not ewn touch it.” 

The shepherd-hoy stood up respectfully, but 
said, “ 1 must stick to what I have said. I cannot 
show the nest.” 

“ That is very unfriendly,” said the tutor. “ It 
should give you great pleasure to ho able to do any- 
thing to oblige our beloved prince, Frederick.” 

“ Is this young gentleman the prince ?” cried llie 
young sbejdierd, and again took off his hat ; but 
this time be did not put it on again. “ I am very 
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much pleased to see the prince, hut that bird’s nest 
I cannot show any one, not even the king himself." 

“ Such a stiff-necked, obstinate boy 1 never saw 
in my life,” said the prince, potlvbly. “ But we 
can easily find means to comiJcl him to do what we 
w'ish.” 

“ Leave it to me, if you please, my dear prince,” 
said the tutor ; “ there must be some cause for this 
Ktraiigo conduct.” Then, turning to the boy, ho 
said, “ Pray tell us what is the reason you will not 
show ns that nest, and then we will go away and 
leave you in peace. Your hohaviour seems very 
rude and si range; but if you have any good reason 
for it, do h‘t us know it.” 

Ifum r said the boy ; “ that I can easily do. 
Micbol tends g<)nts there over the moimt.'i.in.s. lie 
first showed me the nest, and I promised him that 
I never would tell anyhody wdu're it was.” 

“Tliis is quite another thing,” said the tutor, 
lie was much ph ased with the honesty of the boy ; 
but wi'^hed to put it to further prof'f He tooha 
]>iece of gold froin his purse, and said — 

“ See. here ! this pieco of gcM shall he yours, if 
yon will show ns the way to the nest. Yon heed 
not tell Michel that you have done it, and then ho 
will know nothing about it.” 

“ Kh ! thunk you ftll the same,” said the hoy. 
‘‘Then I shonhl ho a ia/so rogue, .and that will T iiot 
bo. Michrl iniglit know it or not. What w'ouhl 
it help me, if the nliolo M’or|ld knew nothing about 
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it, if God in heaven and myself knew that I was a 
base, lying fellow ? Fie !Tc«; 

“ Perhaps you do not know how much this piece 
of gold is worth,!’ said the. tutor. “If you should 
change it into coppers, you could not put them all 
into your straw hat, even if you should heap them 
up.” 

“ Is that true ?” said , the boy, as ho looked 
anxiously at the piece of gold. “ Oh, how glad my 
poor old father would l)e, if I could earn so much f” 
He looked tboughtfiil a moment, and then cried 
out, “ No— take it away !” Then, lowering his 
voice, he said, “The gen tluman must forgive me. He 
inukes me think of the bad spirit in the wilderness, 
'^vlien he said, ‘ all this will I give thee.’ Short and 
good, I gave Michel my hand on it, that I vvotild 
not show the nest to any one, A promise is a 
promise, and herewith farewell.’’ 

He turned, and would have gone away, hut the 
princes huntsman, who stood near, and listened to 
whaA ])ab8ed, came uj), and clapped him on th(* 
sliould(T,nnd said, in a deep bass voice, “ Jll-uiauiiered 
boy ! is this the way you treat the prince, who i.s 
to bo our king ? Do you show more respect to the 
nulo goat-herd over the mountains ihan to him ? 
.Show the l»ird's nest, quick, or I w|ill hew a wing 
out of your body.” Ashe said, tVis’he drew his 
hanger.” ) 

The poor hoy turned pale, and with a tremhling 
voice cried out, “ Oh, pardon I I pray for pardon !’’ 
c 
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“ Show the nest, booby,” cried the hunter, “ or 
1 will hew,!” ^ 

The boy held both hands before hl^, and loolced 
with quivering eyes on the bright blade, but still he 
cried in att agitated voiiije, “ Oh, 1 cannot ! I must 
not ! I dare not do it !” 

“Enough ! enough !” cried the tutor. “Put up 
your sword, and step bach, master hunter. Be quiet, 
my bravo boy. No hartii shall bo dohe you. You 
have well resisted temptation. You are a noble 
soul ! Go, ask the permission of your young friend, 
aiid then come and show us the rfbst. You- shall 
share the piece of gold between you !” 

“Good! good!” said the boy, “this evening T 
will have an answer for you !“ 

The prince and tutor went back to the castle, 
t > w hich they had come the day before, to enjoy 
the season of spring. 

“ The nobleness of that boy surprises me,” said 
the tutor, as tlioy went aloiTg. “ He is a jewel 
which cannot be too much prized. lie has in jiim 
the elements of a great , character. So wo may 
often find, under the thatched roof, truth and 
virtues w'hich the palace docs not often present to 
vievv.” 

A fter they returned, the tutor inquired of tlie 
steward if he knew anything about tho shepherd boy. 

“lie is a fine boy,” said the steward. “Jlis 
name is George. His father is poor, but is known 
all around for an honest, upright, sensible man.” 
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After the pi^nbe’s ■#er6''ii|Med‘for{fie dayr 

he M’out to the an^l 

“Aha, 'the ]itti6,;.Oebr|^eyis''wMtlbg,/fo^ ps^V.'^e 
tends his stOall pf ishei^^^ bj thb 

often looks; iowai^s the cftatle.” ,, 

“ Then y© wilj gp^itad heax ^!iat aaswer he brin^ 
ns,’\ saW the'tPtOr..^"', 

They left thp caklp together,, and went to tlie 
place where Georg© tendeo h.is sheep. 

When he saw theip mbyirtg he ran to meet them, 
and called oiit, joyfully— 7^“ ft: is all right with 
Michel ; ho called Die a foolish i>o;y, and scolded me 
for not showing you th© hest tit first; but it is 
bettor that I shoilld have asked his leave. I ean 
now show it tp you with pleaBure. Come with me, 
quick, Mr. Prince.” 

George led the way, on the run, to the oak wood, 
and the jirinco and tutor followed more slowly. 

“ Do you sec that yellow bird on the alder twig, 
that sings so joyfully ?” said George to the prjuce. 
“Tlfut is the mankiu ! the nest belongs to hiioa. 
Now we must go softly.” , 

In a part of the woods where the. oak ti?©CB were 
scattering, stood a thicket of white thorns^ with 
gi-acuful, shining green leaves, thickly ornamented 
M’ith clusters of fragrant blossoms, ^'which glittered 
like snow in the rays of the setting sun. 

Little George pointed with his finger into the 
thicket, and said, softly, to the prince, “ Tlierc ! 
]»eep in once, master prince ! the lady ibird is sitting 
on her eggs.” 
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T The primse Iohke(|> ai^ ha^ tho satisfaction of 
seeing her on hehneat. They stood quite jsti, 11, t»nt 
the bird soon fl(#^ away, and the prinbe, with the 
greatest pleasure, examined the, neat, yellow straw 
nest, and the smooth, blue eggs. Thq ; tutor made 
many excellent remarks, and gave the pripce some 
information in the meantime. 

“ Now come with us, and receive the money we 
promised yon,” said the tutor to George. “ But 
the gold piece will not be so good for, you as silver 
money.” 

He took out his purse and counted down on a 
stone, before the astonished George, the W'prtb of 
tlie gold piece in brigbt*new shillings. 

“ Now divide fairly with Michel said the prince. 

“ Oil honour !” answered George ; and sprang, 
with the money, out of their sight. 

The tutor afterwards inquired whether George 
liad divided the money equally with Michel, and 
found ho had not given him a jiioco too little. His 
own part, he carried to his fatiier, and had not kept 
a penny to himself. 

I*rinco Fredevick went ovory day to the bird’s 
nest. At first, the birds were a little afraid of 
him, but when tliey saw that he did not disturb 
tliem, tliey lost Iheir fear, and went and came freely, 
before him. 

The prince’s delight was full when he saw how 
the littio birds crept from their sbells. How they 
all opened their yellow bills and piped loud, when 



^lie parents broiight'.^Mr' ybupg 
hestlijigs gn^iHr, tinefe w down. atad 

then: with f<^;fter8 the 

loud rejoicirigs'df thh pa^^ntS»'^«y thhir 

first flight, t&: the n^reSt twig' pt th® thorh-tree, 
where the did birds feid tiitein tendferiy- ‘ . 

The prince and his tutor George 

as he tended his sheep, while ^ey ■t!tray®d;,-*«ovir 
here now there. The tutor was mhch pleased to- 
observe that he always had hi« book with him, aiwi 
spent all his spare time in reading. 

“You know how to amuse yourself in the best 
manner, George,” Mid he to the toy. “I should, 
bo pleased to lioar yoh read a little From that book 
which you love so well.” , 

George read aloud, with great aeal, and although 
lio now and then miscalled a word, he did his best, 
and the tutor was pleased. , 

“ Tliat is very well,” Said he. “ In what school 
did you learn to read V’ 

^ I have never been in any school,” said George, 
sadly. “The school is too far oll^ and my father 
had no money to pay for it. Besides, I have not 
any time to go to school. In summer T tend the 
sheep, and in winter I spin at home. But my good 
friend, Michel, can read very welh and he has pro- 
mised to toil me all he knows. Iliis taught me all 
the letters, and the lines of spelling. Tins is the 
same book that Michel learnt from. lie gave it to 
me, aiid I have read it through th^ee times. To 
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1)6 6urp, it is so ^ern put npifi that ypp pamipt ep 
all the words, it is not so it 

■ was.” , . , ’ '\.,i; /’ • • ’ ' 

Tho neist time the princi0;'^0?6*tP Weods, he 
showed George a hoantifpl 'hound in gilt 
morpccou . ■ / , ,, . 

“I will lend you this hbpic, the 

prince, “ and as sopn. as you can read/a whole pago 
without one nustake, it shall be yours ”, 

Little George was much; delightcdj. and took, it 
with the ends of his fingers,, as carefully as if it had 
been made of a spider. weh, on<i could be as easily 
torn. 

Tho next time they poet, George gave the book 
to tlie prince, and said, “ I will try to, read any page 
that you may please to choose from the first six 
leaves.” 'J’he^princc eliose a page, and George read 
it without making a mistake. So the prince gave 
him tlie hook for his own. . 

One morning the king came to the hunting cs^stle 
on horseback, with only one attoidant. Ife wished 
to see, by bimself, what progress Ids sou was making 
in his studies. At dinner, tlie prince gave him an 
account of the bird’s nest, and tli© noble conduct of 
tlie little shepherd. 

“ In truth,” raid the tutor, “ that boy, is a precious 
jewel. He wo*'ild make a most valuable servant for 
our beloved prince ; and as God has endowed him 
with rare qualities, it is much to be wished that ho 
should be ed abated. Ilis father is too poor to do 
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,:anyt1iing‘ ‘for liim^ 

ness of tls^he 

should be le0k'''^j|eii^,;;,id^^iGd&l^ ®'. 

sUeph(Mrd;Jilte ''V’'77ifV7'57''‘ - ,..' ’ 

The k'i% ' 

■« recfess of OQe%f ' tdlfced 

long together. ■ A'ftfer it ^as hd sedt tp::eali 

.George to tber'castlh.,',-'. ■ '■. ■', " 

Great was , the surpass -of the poor shepherd-boy, 
when he was. ishewa iutp the ,rieh SaI<>on, and' «hw 
the dignified niao;'whS'ist<M»d t.h€*^i>^ a glittering 
star on his . breast. The' tutor told hiip who the 
stranger was, and George, jtowed himself almost to 
the earth. 

“My good boy said the king in a friendly 
tone, “I hear you take great pleasure in reading 
your book. Should yon like to sto^ ?” 

“ Ah !’* said George, “ if nothing .was^wanting but 
my liking it, I should be a. student to-day. But my 
fattier has no money. That is what is wanting.’’ 

“ Then we will try whether we can make a student 
of you,” said the king. , “ The prince’s tutor here 
has a friend, an excellent country curate, who takes 
well-disposed boys into his house to educate. To 
this curate I will recommend, you, and will be answer- 
able for the expenses of yoUr education, lldwdoes 
the plan, please you ?” 

The king expected that George would be very 
much delighted, and seize his grade \yith both bauds. 
And, indeed, he began to smile at first, with much 
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fteemmgr im a^^p'bled 

'exp^essKOtt do'wu 

.. What is ?' **f^ i6ok 

more like: tban with tniy offer ; 

let IIS hear what it. }s'?^<' ,' '/v’':; :\y\ '' ‘ 

“A)i! sir,*? said, i^orge, poor; 

what 'I earn ia suctiiiier % 'tending' and in 
winter by spinj^ia^, is taost'that he has to live 
on. To be sure It is littl^, but he baiihot ^0 without 

“ You are a good«liild,”^said the king, very kindly. 
“ Your dutiful lo'^ fet' i^nr Ikther is ttiore precious 
than the ftneRt gem in 'h^. What your father 

loses by your changing: thib shepherd’s crook and 
spinning-whoel, for th® book and- jjen, I will tnako 
up with him. JfYffl that do?” 

George was alme^ but 0(f his senses for jdy. lie 
kissed the king’s haiid» attd Wet it with tears of grati- 
tude, then darted oqt to carry the jo} ful how's to Jus 
father. Sooft, Ihtbeaf and son both returned, with 
their eyes full of tears, for , they could only express 
their thanks by ^veeiM»g. , ; 

When Georgia’s edneation was completed, the 
king took Tliith ii>tp his service, aijd after the king’s 
death, he beeanjo counsellor t© the prince, his suc- 
cessor. ■ . *: 

His father’s la'.t days vvere easy and happy, by the 
comforts which the integrity of the poor shepherd- 
boy had procured him. 
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tW irjeji^; atsd^ifirst, t^heK of the 
l)ipi|iic0,,.&vownt^, vW- »|f .of 
toreSfeTr ,?ind 
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TflE GREAT MAN. 

waaorfEN poe vest youko jtaEABSsas. 

V 

I wut tell ye^ a talo df a great man who lored 

jii4ike. 

lie had two sons whom he also loved. 

Now, he bad himself made a law, tlmt whoever 
sought to harm the pence of the country where he 
lived, should die. 

There was a sad taabal against the peace of the 
country soon after tho law was made : 

And tho gi*cat man's two dearsdns were at the 
head of this wicked party. Their names were,iu 
the list of bad mtn. 

This gr( at man loved justice more than he loved 
his two sons. 

He, therefore, made firm his heart, and sat upon 
his rich throne, and grave tJie word that bis two sons 
should be brought before him ; 

And ho passed sentence on them, as be would 
have done ou strangers; 

For, he thought, vyhy should they not suffer for 
tlieir faults ? 
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W© ponisli tile po«r m4 igpojfftot fw theh* fcrimea : 
So, it is just thttt^n^howld {ninieh the rich, and 
those who know better, too. 

And this gleat man gave hrder© ib«t hi© sons 
should be beatet) with rods ; aod that thtn their 
heads should cut off, 

Aik there be iat ttp-ga h^ sekt^ as Judg^j—pal© 
and eold, but firtn and Iwto. " 

And vhen all was past — when both bis Sons were 
dead, and tUcir warm blood lay shed on the ground 
before bim? 

I’hen, when the juf/^£ bad done bis duty, but not 
before, he gave way to the love of the father, 
lie arose and left his seati 
He vent to his own liouse, and there wept and 
niouined many days. i- 

The naxno of this great man wa^ Brutus.^, 

Think upon his narao, but think more of the 
true love of justice and judgment. 

^ This little tale is a fact that hoppened at ttome. 

You have heard *01 Borne, I dftre say; and you 
nill know mor© of it as 3^00 grow up. 



Kllt.OS0j»HY'4T HOME. 

TUB AUt THEfiMOUKtkn. 

It is a very goo<l ithlSsem^at iof ingetiious boys at 
homo, in tbe long winlor eyeaihfSi to construct such 
philosophical instrumWjiai, or perfoi^ such experi- 
luenti^ as arc , with Inch, matorials and 

means as are within xUoarre^ It is true, that 
tliis may sometime mkhe parents or an older sister 
some trouble, but witli projwr care on tbe j^rt pf 
the young philosopbeTs, this trouble will hot be 
grant, and parents will gch(jraHy be willing to sub' 
mit to it hir the saJke of having their children 
engaged in an eDtertaijniag, and instmotive employ- 
ment. We shall, thehefor^ give ouit readers such 
lessons in practi(;al pUilosophy, as we suppose may 
bo of use. In this article we wiJI shbw them how 
they may, with fijw materials and ordinary ingenuity, 
construct an Air Thermometer. 
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Tto materials wUich will be wsatod eie these :-»- 
a glass phial, -~-6ne that Is broad at the 
portion to its height,' so as to stainl ^imJiiUll00m 
— a glass tube small bote, sla or i^HlFmcbes 
long, — a cork to fit the mouth o? the phim,*— a little 
soaling^wax, a lamp, apd ,b small* pitcher of water. 
The work may he safely done upon the parlour- 
table, provided that the materials aro all plac«>d 
upon a large tea-tray, witli an old newspaper, or a 
sheet of wrapping-paper spread over It. The paper 
will then intercept any drops of hot sealing-wax 
which may chance to fa)l, and wUiph might other- 
Aviso injure the tray, and the tray itself will receive 
whatever may be split. , 

The only article of the aboVe materials in regard 
to which the reader will have any dilEculty, is the 
tube. Such a tube, however, can usually be pro- 
cured at an apothecary’s, at a very trifliug oxpeuse. 
One about the dimensions of a pipe-stem will be beet. 
In constructing the instrument, this tube is to be 
passed down through tlie cord, which is to be placed 
in the neck of the phial, the lower end to go below 
the surface of a little water, which is to be put in 
the bottom of the phial. 

The appearance of tljo instrument, whea com- 
pleted and fitted with a scale, as will he exjdained 
hereafter, is represented in the annexed wood-cut. 
In constructing the instrument, thj operations or 
the manipulations, as the philosophers call them, 
are, 



',' ;.'] si bole ;tli)rbi%!i' 'tie i<jork,. 

.jto.a'ei^ve t)ie-tpb^. '( . ' ; 

'tbe’-’ta'b<s' initb'.'tbe 

. 'V';;' 

Tbird, to tbe ’<^fk dritd ' tbfe 

i. Tb© iir»t ji to bone © bole 

tbroitgh, tb© cork, siod tbi^ be just 

kjrge enough tO adnlt tbe glass tuhe^ 
After tiding In tlife giinlet at littkAvay, 
it should he dra^ out straight, \l)f t^blch 
means the chips \i|dli W drawn , du%/ a it 

should be put in again. For a gimlet will not cleat 
its own way in cort, as it will in wood, l^y drau^- 
iflg it out, however,, in the inaxiBcr above described, 
taking care to operate gently, so as not to split the 
cork, and to guide the gimlet straight through the 
centre of the cork, the bole may be bored without 
much difficulty. If the hole is not quite largo enough, 
it may be widened with a penknife which has a 
narrow blade, or it may be burnt oat to a propfer 
size with a hot kriittiug-ineedio, or a piece of iron 
wirti. And thus the bole is bored tbrongb the cork. 

2. The next thing is to cement' the tube to the 
cork. In order to do this, the water is first to bo 
jroured into the phial. About one quarter or one 
fifth as much as tlie phial will contain, will he suf- 
ficictit, tVlien this is done, the neck of the phial 
inside should bo wiped dry, for the cork is to be 
retded into it, and utiless the glass is dry, the scal- 
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iiig-wax win not adhere. Tboa ihe ^be is to be 
passed through the cork, aod t^ iSat'k pat into its 
place, and the tnbe slipped dotm, tihldl the.j^J.O'Wfer 
end reaches below the snr,fe,ce of tW '^ilSfesr, and 
nearly touclw?* Ai«,b0ttoin of the phial. Observe, 
thou, at what part of tbe tube tUe xtork comes, for 
this part is to be heated, end covered tvith sealing- 
wax, iu order to seal it into the cork. It may be 
inarkod with a toi;ch of ink from a pen, at a point 
just above where it issues from lube cork. 'ITien 
talce out the cork with the tube frotn the phial, and 
slip the cork along down towwrda the lower end "of 
the tube, so that you pan put the wax upon the glass. 

In order to cover the p.art of tho tube, which is 
to ])us8 through the cork, with sealing-wax, it must 
be heated ; for sealing-wax will not adhere to 
glass, or any oilier smooth or hard substance, if it 
is cold. To heat glass requires some care. It must 
be heated gradually, and one part must not bo made 
very hot, while tho adjoining parts remain cold; 
foa glass will not bear sudden ebaagos of temj)cra- 
turo, or a great diflerenco of tomporature in conti- 
guous parts. Therefore, in heating the glass, you 
must proceed gradually. Hold tlw part over the 
flanje of a lamp, but not so as to touch the flame, 
and move it backward and forward, fo as to warm a 
portion of one or two iuehesin length, equally. Then 
)ou can hold it more steadily, iu supb a manner as 
to beat the central portion. As you, do this, hold a 
Stick of sealing-wax, so as to touch the hottest part 
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oif the glass ,Mlth ;it <)CcawpnaIly, jt1aa|t is, the part 
imtne<iiately h^low tjje'ink nm-k^ Wiipn tli© glass 
iis hot enough to mtelt the soaling-wajc, ^io gl^ will 
edat itself with the A%r holi^iDg it a moment 
over tbe flame, fuming It round and, roundi ^ as to 
melt all parts of the wax c<iuall 7 ,' the cork is to bo 
slipped back again over it Ihtp its place, whore it 
will bcoomo firmly fixed as the yvork, cools. Thus 
the tube will be cemented into the, cork, 

3. Nothing no^remains but to cement the cork 
into the neck of the phial. .The eotlf he 

of such a fflze, that it will go well down into the 
ueek of the phial,' so as to have the top of it a little 
below the upper part of the ,nock. For the whole 
of the upper part of the cork ought to be covered 
with sealing wax, in order to make, it^alr fight, and 
this can he best done if the glass rises a little above 
the top of the cork. Ijf necessary, therefore, the. 
upper part of the cork must be cwofully reinoveil 
with a penknife, and then, when it is properly fitted, 
tbe sides may bo covered with sealiiig-wax, by 
heating tluj wax in the lamp, and rubbing it on all 
around. When it is covered with a thin coat of 
wax, it should Iws held o.vor the lamp a inouient. 
turning it round .and round, until it is melted in 
every part ; aut’?| the neck of the phial should be 
heated iu the satne gradhal and cautious manuner 
recommended in, the case of the tube. When both 
are of tlic proper temperature, the cork must he 
pressed down in its place. Before the wax cools, see 
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^that tiie bottom of the tubo does, not quit® toueh 
the bottom of, the Ipbiah an^ bb^etve also that, the 
tube stands jperpendtcular.. If it dofs hoMt may 
be gently preiM^ tb one side or the other* as may- 
be required and held so until the wax has cooled 
when it will retain its position., .The top of the 
cork must then be Covered with sediog-ry'®** 
the surface smoothed by holding it over a lamp 
until its inequalities run togotheftf^, ^lius the cork 
will be cemented juto the phial, and the air ther- 
mometer completed, with the oxcej^tion of the scale. 
And the following experiments can bo performed 
with it ; — ■ 

Exv. 1. On examining the instrument, it will 
be observed that there is a portion of air closely 
oonflncd in the ui)pcr part of the phial. It cannot 
escape up the tube, for the water covers the lower 
. end of the tube. If now the instrument is put into 
a warm place, so as to expand this body of air within 
the phial, the force of the expansion will press 
agiTinst the water, and cause a portion of it to rise 
in the tube. ‘When so much water has thus 
ascouded as is necessary to allow such a degree of 
additional space within, as will enable the expansive 
force of the air within exactly to balance the pres- 
sure in the top of the tube from without, the water 
will remain at rest. If now the air ip warmed still 
jnore, the expansion will cause the ^water to rise 
still higher, until the two forces are again ’in equili- 
brium. ■ ' 

D 
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£x|). 2. Whea the WAter has been forced into 
the tube ais high as if will rise under the greatest 
heat to which it is safe to expose it, it may be 
carried again into a cool plaijo. « The heat which 
was in the air and in the gas \vill now pass and 
the air witliin will lose some of its expansive force, 
and will evince a tendency, to return to its former 
dimensions. This will he shown by the subsiding 
of the water iu the tul)e. Thus, by carrying the 
instrument successively into ymrm and -cold places, 
the surface of the water in the tube will bo found 
to rise and fall ; thus indicating, , by the level at 
which it stands, the temperature of the air around 
it, at its several places of exposure. A scale for this 
thermometer may be formed of pasteboard, and 
fastened to the tube by threads or slits in the paste- 
board, or, in any other convenient manner. 

Exp. 3. When the instrnment is cooled, the. 
water in the tube does not simply fall by its owm 
weight. It is forced down by the pressure of the 
outw'ard atniosphere. For although the expaifeive 
force of the air within is diminished by the cold, 
llierc is still force loft, far more than sufficient to 
(Nuiuteract tluj weight of the water. So that the 
water descends, not by its own weight, but by the 
pressure of tie atmosphere without, acting upon the 
surface of the water in the tube. This may be 
proved in the following manner : — Raise the water 
in the tube as high as possible, by placing the 
iiLstrument before the fire, and then stop the upper 
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eud, of the tube with |the tlminb, or a little hot 
eealih|'-wax. Now, if the therniometeT be taken; to 
a eool place, it will bo found that the water will 
not fall, The •iwfogsure from aboVe in the tube 
being taken ofl^ tb® water is kept by the expan- 
sive force which still remains, in the air within. 
When the stopper is Removed from the tube, so as 
to allow the external atmdi^^hefe to press upon the 
water again, it will immediately subside. 

Exp. 4. Whatever, may have*been the tempera- 
ture of the room where the thermoraeter was made, 
the water in the tube will bo, when at that tem- 
perature, just level with the water in the phial ; and 
of course, when it begins to rise, it will be some 
little time before it gets up above the nock of the 
idnal. Now as it canhe seen better above the nock 
of the phial than below, it is convenient to have the 
instrument so adjusted, as to have the surface of the 
water in the tube always kept above. This can be 
effected by forcing a little more air into tbe phial, 
tbha increasing tbe expansive force within. A few 
bubbles of air may be blown in with the breath, by 
applying the mouth to the top of tbe tube. This will 
add to the force within, so that, even when the 
thermometer is cold, the water will stand in tbe 
tube above the neck of the phial, and all tbo changes 
tliat take place will bt! above that level, where tliey 
can be easily seen. ' 

Exp. 5. Place tbe moatb at the top of the tube, 
and blow down into it as long c'^d ,as hard as you 
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can. By tldg ipeittol force air in, until the 

expansive is iacV^^ eS^^uch, that 

yott cannot -apy loiig^ before 

taking the mwth aWr, stap: the ttfip^r part of the 
tube with the thumb; If Boi on -tkkihsrip’Way the 
thumb the water will spout but at tbc ih k jet, 
•—doing no harm, however, e:kcopt tp i^l^kle the 
spectators. A fter a few such bx^rimeuin, you wi 1 1 
fiu(i that the' wat^ has spontc<^ ^tself all out, and 
yoii will be sa<i]yi^ozz}ed to know how t*> fiat more 
in without taking out the eojrk; fi^ro pa very 
easy way, if you only had philosophkM'hnoWledge 
enough to diswovbr ijt. , ,, ■ 
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Tirji RABBIT. 

A I^Itt FOB liimE BEADiSKS. 


“ Henry, dear, do ooroc out to Ut’alk, tbis beautiful 
afternoon. I am going, and do uot wont to go 
alone; please come, won’t you?” . , 
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*> iSappodng X s^ibuid 6ay, No ; ! Won’t go ; wlmt 
would you do, sister ?” i,' 

“* X snould say, wbll, suit yourself, brotber Henry, 
and I’il try to go aloiib ; but I rfo^wisb you would 
go witli me, it js so jpl^sant to bUve some one, and 
I would, rather have you than any one else.” 

“ WeH, you arc a darljUg, good little girl, and I 
votU go With you.” V!^ 

“Oh, thanh ypu,'thhnk you, dear Henry,” said 
Caroline ; and they were soon In th® shady lane 
which extended, from their father’s house to their 
uncle’s, who was their next nelghlxiUr. 

Caroline and Henry wandcwl on, adfiiin’ng the 
beautiful things which surroumled them, and now 
then slopping to pick a . flower. Often C.'iroJino 
would h'ave Jfenvy, examining some plant, (for he 
was {|U!te a botanist,) and walk along without him. 

“Come, Henry; let us walk ajB far as the brook, 
and then we’lJ go home.” 

“ jH.st wait till I see what this curious flower is,” 
said Henry. Hut Caroline did not mind him, dnd 
continued walking slowly along, that ho might come 
up with her, when he was ready. Presently she 
stopped ; her eyes sparkled, and she almost screanuHl 
with delight ; for, on the ground before lier, was 
a beautiful wl.ite rabbit. She hcdd her breath for 
fear of frightening it but though she drew nearer 
the (le.ar iittJ(< creature did not seem disposed to 
run away ;■ amj she soon perceived that it had hurt 
its foot ,voiy much, so that it could not walk. 
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Caroline took tbe rabbit . ^ aima, and as she 
was quite near the Inrook, she, thought she woujd 
give it some water; so she stepped on the little 
bridge, but whea there, she that sfie had no 
means of gctting’a*iy< and she ealled aloud: 

“ Henry, come quick ; i have found a rabbit 
almost dead ; come quick." .Henry was s<M)ni at her 
side. 

“Let me see,” said he; and he bent forward 
to look at it. “ Poor little thing, we Will take you 
home and nuree you till you are well again.” 

“ Don’t you think, brother, that it would drink 
some water ?” ’ 

“ No, no ; we had better take it borne at once, 
and mother will toll us what to do.” And the two 
cliildrou hastened home with all speed. Their 
kind mother gave them directions for their new- 
found .pet, and in a week it was quite well, and 
their parents gave tliem leave to keep it to play 
with, after they l>ad learned their lessons, and as 
loiTg as they were kind towards this curious little 
creature. 


STORY OF A GREYHOUND. 

Llewellyn, sou-in-law to Kijag John, had in his 
})osf^ssion one of the finest greyhounds in England. 
His name was Gelert. One day, Llewellyn, going 
f>ut to hunt, called all his dogs together; hut his 
favourite greyhound was missing, and nowhere to l>e 
found. Ho blew his horn as a signal of the chase, 
and still Gelejft came not. Llewellyn was nmch 
disturbed at this, but at length pursued the chase 
without him. 

For want of Gelert, the sport limited ; and 
getting tired, Llewellyn, returned homo at an early 
hour, W'hon the first object that proseuted itself to 
him, at his castle gate, was Gelert, who bounded 
with his usual transport to meet his blaster — ^liaving 
his lips besmeared with blood. Llewellyn gazed 
with surprise at the strange appearance of his dog. 
But on going into the apartment where he had lell 
his infant .son asleep, ho found the bed-clothes all 
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iu coufusioii, the co^ rent, End gtamed witli blond. 
Ho Allied on his jisbila, b«t no an$w.^ ■ was made : 
from, wbicli be tjipnol«!^; l>,Eve 

devoured 'him, and, or 

examine, plungod bis, 4wofd;tb;ibie uilt in Gelert^s 
side. The npble dog 'Ml nt bis feet, uttering a 
dying yell which awoke the iitfaiiti wbo whs sleep- 
ing beneath a, heap of mingled bedclothes; wWle 
under the bed lay a great Wlf, covered , with gore, 
which the faithful and gallant bound had. destroyed. 

Llewellyn, smitten with sorrow and .remorse for 
the rash and frantic deedi which had d%»Tii®d him 
of so faithful an airimal, caused an deg^uit marble 
monument, M'jth an appropriate inseciptibn, to be 
erected over thfe spot where Oelert was- buried, to 
commemorate bis fideHty and unhappy fate. The 
place, to this day, is called Beth-ijG’elert, or "Tlio 
grave of the greyhound.” 
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THE TBtJANT. 

I nEXJEiVED part of my education at, a beautiful 
town on the banlcs of the river Trent. It was here, 
while a bo/, that I first learned the danger of dis- 
obedience. T-iie precept had been instilled in my 
mind a thousand times, and I knew it was the com- 
mand of Heaven that we should respect and obey 
our parents and teachers ; but I bad never felt either 
the danger or the criminality of a disregard of the 
Irvine command, till after tho, following event. 

Ft was December; and the river, on whose beauti- 
ful banks the academy was situated, was frozen over, 
so that people could travel, and sport upon it in 
safety. It was a favourite diversion of the students, 
most of whom were between ten and fifteen j oars 
old, to play ball upon the ice, upon skates ; and 
many times nearly the whole school, consisting of 
fifty youthsj. was collected in one gapje on the glassy 
surface of the frozen stream. We grew, at length, 
so fond of this recreation,, that we began to encroach 
upon the hours of study. The bell rang unheedod, 
aiid when we came into school, we were, as w(; 
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deserved to be, reprimanded by onr |food and indul- 
gent preceptor ; and many of onr nttinVs** Wbamed 
of their behaviour, refused to oil^nd in, like maimer 
again, It was net so with ns alb < 

One day, a part of our nnmbor> bav^J^ ethid out 
upon the river more than a quarter of an feouy after 
the bell liad done ringing, one of the boyq was sent 
for us ; but we soon forgot that wo had been called, 
and continued our game. Shortly we saw tbe pre- 
ceptor, himself, coming down to tbe river. We 
were then alarmed ; all, but myself and Nathaniel 
Bcccher, ran, by a round-about way, to the shore 
an<l to school. TFe resolved to stay the whole 
afternoon. Tho precej)tor came out upon the wharf, 
and called to us to come to him. Fearing that we 
should bo taken Itack to school and punished, ue 
resolved not to answer, and pretended not to he..r 
him. After rcj)catedly calling us, and receiving no 
answer, he came upon the ice ; hut when ho had 
walked a short distance from the ^hore, we saw that 
we^wero iu no danger of his catching us, as the 
ice was very smooth. At length, in au attempt 
to catch me, the pw'ceptor slijipcd, and fell heavily 
upon tho ice. I stood still, and darad||||Ot ^o near, 
for fear he would punihli me; but,^ ''ims now 
very sorry for what we had done,/ ‘ Our pre- 
cej)tor had always been kind to us, ana lUy feelings 
nere hurt to think 1 had been so ungrateful. 
Aleantime ho had got up, and with a painful effort 
walked to tho supre. I followed hmi.Naud Nat 
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weat off towards the other si46 oif the 4^ejr. As I 
approached the shore, I turned to see w^ere he was 
going, coatinuing to skate backward as I; looked. 
Sud^nly I, found ttiyself in the , 'wateK' '. J hftd 
fallen into a holo which had . beep cut for 4^hig. 
As I dropped I threw out tuy arms, and thps sayed 
myself from going under ; but the current was very 
strong, and it was with tlm utmost difliculty that I 
could hold myself above the water, I felt as though 
some evil spirit lieneath the water w’aS dragging 
me under, and my heart; sunk wlthiu me. At length 
I was drawn out of the water by my pKJceptor. He 
spoke kindly to mO, and said he would take mo home, 
that I might change my clothes. I was very much 
affected. I bad prepared myself to boar my well- 
merited punishment ; but when I beard his kind 
and gentle tones, and saw that ho was not angry, 1 
burst into a passionate flood of tears, and, dropping 
on my kne.ss, beggedliis pardon for my bad behaviour. 

J le took me up at once, and told inc never to kneel 
but to the Lord;i!lliat he would forgive me. We 
had nearly reachM the shore, when I looked round 
for Nat. He, was looking towards us, and skating 
along with Ids arms folded, and all at once dropped 
honoath'’ tlie ice and disappeared. He had, while 
looking at us, skated into an air-hole,. 1, involuntarily 
screamed, and stated with all six^d for the place. 
The proceptc/i' followed, having giiessed the cause 
of my exclamation. ^ 

The ayCident, had been seen fr^m the shore, and 
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many persojis catne the'^poi, aod asnc®^ 

them the father of the“bi[^. He ^ eh shore, 
that it Was his oldest so® ; a®d«; Mtjo the^^ 

and putting his • head down the l(ole,dield it i^ere 
a long time, looking, hut all was in yain. Tho 
rapid tide had home him far down the riror, and 
liis body was never more seen. 

The events of this, day taught me the les^ of 
obedience. It stamped upon iijy mind the' !tfutb, 
that tho first great duty, next th emr devotion to 
our Maker, is resiiect ^d obedience to those who 
are placed in authority ovei* us. 1 never again 
played truant. 
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A MORNING RAMBLf:. 

I '' ' * 

Ort t ihe^kj^py ft^irnm^sr hours, 

With tb<ni* buttcvHles and flower?, 

And the birds among the bowers* 

Sweetly S5i**giog ; . 

With ibe epico^Bi frora tlio trees, 

Vinos, and lilies, vvdvile the bees 
C^otne floating on the, breeze, 

Honey bringiHg ! 

kS' 

All the east was rosy red 
Wlien we woke and left our bed, 
f And to gather flt>wei’» wc sped, 

' Oay and early* 



A SUMMEE MOBNIKa 
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Every cloveivtojp was wefc, 

And tlio spider's silky not, 

“VVith a thousand drops set, 
pure a^d pearly. 

# ♦ 

With their modest oyes hf hluo, 

Wore the violets peeping through 
Tufts of grasses %hiite they grew, 
Poll of beauty. 

At the lamb in suowj’ white, 

O’er the meadow bounding light, 

And the crow just taking flight, 
Grave and sooty 

On otpr Horal searoh intent, 

8t{ll away, away we went,-^ 

Up and down the rugged bent,~ 
Through the wicket,— 

Whore the rock with water drops, — 
Through the bushes and the copse,- — 
Where the greenwood pathway stops 
In the thicket. 

We heard the fountain ^®h,^ 

And the singing of the thrusn : 

And wc saw the squirrel’s brush 
In the hedges 

As along his back Twas thrown, / 
lake a glory of Ids own. 

While the stin behind it, shone 
Through its edges. 

All the W’orld appeared so fair, ^ 

A nd so fresh and free the air, — 

< )li ( it seemed that all the cm 
In creation 
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A suAtMiaR ubmnm ftAHBtE* 

. Belonged td 0(^ alooe ; 

Jlnd that none beneatli his throne^ 
Need tb tnurmiir &r Itb 
At bis station; 

'S' • V ' - 

Dear little brother Will ! 

lie has leapt the edge and till,*— 

He has elatnbered tip the hill, 

Bre the beaming 
Of the rising sun, to sweep 
With its golden rays the steep, 

Till he"s tired, and drop! asleep. 
Sweetly dreaming. ‘ 

See, he throw aside his cap, 

And the roses from his lap, 

When )ns oye^ were, for the nap, 
•Slowly closing : 

With his sunny curls outspread, 

On its fragrant mossy bed, 

Now his precious infant head 
Is reposing. 

lie is dreaming pf bis play^ — 

[low he rose at br^ak of day. 

And he frolicked all the way 
On his ramble. 

^And before his favey's eye, 

Ho has still the butterfly 
Mocking him, where not so high 
lie oohld scramble. 

' n Ins check the dimples dip, • 

And a smile is on his lip, 

<V))ilo bis tender finger-tip 
‘ Seems as aiming 



A SU3QIIER 

At 8oitt« wild.&Did ^vel^ ihitig . . j; 
That i$ out u|ii#a itio wiugv - 

Which he loi?^ to feitoh 

Homo foY taihi^^ > V 

* # V- 

Wlnlo ho ' 

la tbo>i:ild ookV qiinot 

]>et iao euU our SoWae to hM^ 

Or uuito them ’ /.; 

In buttelios trim and neat, 

T!iat,‘' for ormy Mend 'Hre mooty 
We may Imim a iokeiit Owoet^ 

To delight th^» 

T'ig the very erowning art 
Of a happy, giatefiii heart ^ 

To others to imparii , 

Of its pleasure. 

Thus its joys can never cease, 

For it brings an inward peacci 
Like an every-day increase 
Of a treasure! 
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THE HOTTEim)m 


At tlie pax^ (fljf a gfreat 10807 j oar'» 

ago, there lived k gjiOipM nm ^ tmeiViliaie^ |>eoplc, 
— to whoni the nasm of Ho<)t<ent<M ;8 has hecn einee 
given, — ^who Hiepiacl^viea in their rude 

wa 7 , and sheejp »fi 4 hard*, whose milk served 
them And wkoif^M s^hia ke|>t ibctn 

warm. " „ ^ ^ ' 

The JHtm fdopH ttho vmro veay fond of sailing 
about in their <thi{i8, H^jpug^lxt this of the woild, 
and finding the ootentf^ a great nanv 

delicious fottits fo it, dhey ]pmot«ed to make a settle- 
ment, and foi's'e a town of th«djr tJiWn there. 

The Hottentots did *li»t .Hke ’very much to have 
A new kind of i^pk idling down among them, 
and as they hum been used to f^uftog uith Mild 
lieasts and woro ;i^ttito hwtve, they ^ all they couhl 
to kecp*tbo peopile away. 

But the Dutch had so much more skill and knou - 
ledge than the poor Hottentots, that they soon got 
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tbe better of the saraifes, itn^ tbe riatives were 
■obliged to allow them to^wfttle in th^oonatry. 

The Europeans, when,, they heard,,# tbla plea- 
sant, warm country, in grant numbers, and 
each emigrant was allowed to for his farm 

as much land as an oMher, i^pointed for the. pur- 
pose, could walk across Ih ah hour. They probably 
always tried to get a tall man, who could take 
pretty long steps. Whether they tJm ipoor 
natives’ consent to this arran|[eiMe#,, the history 
does not say ; but at Iho f»d of a hunhed and fifty 
years, the Hottentots had ,b#h defHrived of all their 
land, and were compelled to work f<w their invaders, 
except that some of the more ferocious and bolder 
tribes retreated to tbe deserts, and remain in a 
savage state to this day* 

Th6*'eolou.y . afterwards fell into the bands of the 
British, and about eighteen years ago, the Hotten- 
tots of thte, Ci^* about thirty thousand in number, 
were madfe uHow liave all the privi- 

leges or\|6yed%yfi^ white inhabitants; 

Obrisi^ 'hiiii|i|ohiit^es ha vb. visited this part of 
the w'orldi-and j|ia#f;,‘of the native inhabitants are 
said to hWte;bjseB;|(rp<ught under the gentle influenco 
of ChristiaMty. V l’li^Moiwvian miss^ some 

years rgo, ooU#^' a number of the Hottentots 
into a village. bSi|fe,;f», church, ^^d instructed them 
in manyof . the?,i*^J’ of civilizod, life. They were 
taught several Idiii^ of manufactures,- and travellers 
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spoak of their estabUshme&t as ih a very 

flourishing stivte. ^ 

In the year 1811, this piSoh Hwa % a 

sev^ earthii^aah!«» which siimed the peopie |«eatly, 
as nothing of kin4 ha^ slhce the 

settlement of the tows. It floes aot i^ipeat/fiitan 
the aooottnts,’ tfei-t aay Hres wto icwt, hurt many of 
the builflings were clicked, arifC m patrt tbjepw'n flows. 

The Hottentots are sinfl to be kiafl anfl gentle in 
their natures, and hospitable to stmngers. Those 
who have bees eonvertefl t© Christianity have left 
ofl^ for the most pari, their Tuflo sheep^skin flj-ess, 
and wear a more civiliaefl attSre. 

The picture at the 'beginning of this article 
represents a native Hottentot, in his ahe^skin 
cloak, but the rest of his drem appears |0*'^ sftor 
the European feshion. The more say^lplibtteit' 
tots, who have never joined the colony, lead a 
wandering life, living on wild roots, liicwts, and 
egga toads, lizards, mice, and ssoh otlter fo^ as 
can be obtained in the dfesertf.''* They use, as 
weapons of defence, the javehn, and boi^, 
arrows. Their arrows are small, but f * ' " 
tipped with poison, so that a wound ftom 
generally fatal. 

They teach their children 'earl^ the use 
bow and arrow ; and some travellers say, 
do tbi$, they sometimes put a little boy’s i 
(probably a nice toad, or half a dozen ant’s 
some other of their favourite kinds of food, 






tbe bigb braiicl^ a^. 

sboot biswrowe nt it, ^til be togs ;ibis 

ffites bim a good appHit^i» 

' 'tbe use-of tbe bow ^4arro*fc*., J 
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T&E mtJiti;. 

’’ 1 \ 

iwwisuiimct fm o> soty;j!rt)S» 

Sound is propagated throogli af coniGtoed ejbanQel of 
tiir, as for instance, a long tnbo, veiy perfectly, ft 
is not uncommon in Im'ge establishments, where it 
is nocessar to pass many ordeia^te and fro, to have 
such tubes’ laid in the walls, so that words mm pass 
through them, from room to room, The eacperiment 
mdy be tried in a leaden pipe> laid down for an 
aqueduct, before the water is admitted, and it will 
bo found that the slightest whisper can be heard for 
a distance of half a mile, or more. This tendency 
of a confined channel of air to increase the distinct- 
ness of the sound passing through it, may Ve shewn 
by a tube Jformed by rolling up a large sheet of 
}Mip6r and whispering through it. If the tube is 
gradually enlarged towards the outer and, it greatly 
increases the loudness of the sound transmitted 
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throDi^ti it» aaltt the^case iiie hora# thd 
tnuapal;, 4i!C« ' • j ^ 

Wkest tl)ie fiOQBdi df a voiee |>a«RBi 


ner fhfoagli a taba, the voice ahvaTe appears to 
obnte &oia the eia^’af tube ,the rnmd 

issues, aad sot from the end where the > wards lure. 


really spoken. This hai^vwii risa tb ap hogeniens 
contrivance called the whispering lignr% whicl^ 
sometiihes fitted np in mnsenms 
ment of visitors. It is as follovn#^— ^ 


A large dog vet oth<^ image 
is placed upon a stS^d at a 
litUe distance fiom the side 
of the room. There is a tin 
tube within the figure, one 
end of which is opposite tlie 
month, and the other passes 
down through the floor, and 
thence along under the fioor, 
as represented by the dotted 
line in the cut. After passing 
the partition^ it is turned hp^ and opens in a lunnel- 
shaped enti entity in the nokt rooth. If now a per- 
son speaks or wbispert at the outer end of the tube, 
the persons who are in the room with the figure 
will heav^the spbtld coming through $ts lips, as if the 
figure it'Wtf £f)e|k:ing« The tube behig en- 
tirely coQcealed within the dress of the figure, and 
under the floor, the spectators, not suspecting such 
a communication with the next room,, wonder by 
V,Whttt contrivance an image can be made to speak. 
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This ex^ineBt k * . bf 

<ihildrea m‘ A 4!^® 

tops ' of two ':,'dM^v^, ■ ’©OTOll^'^t^' ‘#1^ " doth^'^ 




t^e tabl^i'ijiWJ d6ll^''‘0^.<,fl|^W'’df^ a 

. Ill 

iihis oftsO, a; k 0(^aIo^ltiii^r 
i)rhisi^.;lDj(ibt;!'^ ‘iObe,;'ih aas'kear'.to''Mfih''^iteti'on8, 
as the i^tatots addii^ tO the figoio. i[>l eourse, 
all th^e anaiigomeak iM^ the apecta^ 

towaiea^iBilitedththei^^ :f 
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CmiON a, 

loug and peri|iiwfi' seated 
1be8ide';a 'brig#;iliflyii^'^ h«^h.’ ITis 

■wife sat <ippiOM^ jwdpi in her 

lap, white the'twn S<?J^ WiiHam stood 

on each side, Ihokihg JeajpniTO^ ln'P^^ they 

might be quitie stme- m^rljad itiaieed returned, 
and that they Werg one of those 

pleasaint dreams with ^en so often 

yisited dmdng his absence*-' '• ■'•'r''. V\. 

“ Oh, ifather;” said Edwai^ ' n^ time you 
goJ, take me y^th yon, dd 
“ Tell us a’ltoryiisl' thd sea, will you not, father ?” 
said William, at the iwtee time, ^ 

“ Very well, my son, ,I vrill try,” replied their 
fatW; “and that' will, perhaps, c^hgo Edward’s 
tnihd about gbing with ine tbe next time 

“ One day, in the, great Southern ocean, we had 
followed a whale farther south than we had 
ever before been. The whale was enormously large, 
and I saw in a foment, that if we could take it, 






there be oil % fill " our eashs, and 

e]3Able m to h^ were very 

ye foHewedit hs b^ftly ^ we could, but, 
ayjliii'al!, it es<^>^ . I beUeW oreetnre swam 
ttnd^ till it yito otti of tie 
While I was looMi^ eut to^trx a sight of It 
ajpun," f espied som^hing Which bpp^ed to btt^im 
island; to the south, h^ while I y^ taking at it 
I was sure it ' ihoved. It did move, and we sbon 
came near enough to sec W:hat it ;was ^dfetihctly. 
It proved to be an iceberg, shootihg tip to a g|*eat 
height, like one of the slhyp^pointed i^lps, and 
spreading out to A Wide extent, on 'all sides. At 
the same time, the whole ocean, as far south os the 
eye could reach. Was coviyed with floating ice. 

"Tlie situation was full Of danger, hut the wind 
was ■ in our ikvour, and I prepared to press all sail 
in hopes of escaping, when suddenly a shower of 
hail and sleet rushed upon us with such fury, that 
some of the men were beateu down to the deck, 
and all found it difficult to stand under it. 'The 
Kiils, shrouds, and sheets, were all cased in ice, 
stiffened, and almost os immuvoable as if they had 
been made -of iron; 

“ 1 now began to blame myself severely for suf- 
fering the whale to tempt nie so far into those 
regioni^ of ice and storms. I looked with bitter 
regret Reward those faithful sailors who had trusted 
their liVes to my care, and who were now exposed 
to uunilfcessary hardships and dangers by my boyish 
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rasbnoss. Hie Ojjble l0iipw^.;Di©m * wcwii 

of compleinl^ bftfc ^ewi^rou# did npt 

help to reooigieUf jw© to aiyaeifc I’otl of oi^xiet^y I 
took my look ^ keheig^ 

^Vllile I 'wae loowg tovmdsit/f spiled somefiilijhg: 
among the cakoS of loe, trhioh appep^ like some 
small draft ; cotiH mk helleve a tossoI 0^ thfl^ 
size could hsTe reached a la|itude.fio fer south. - A 
vessel it certainly vras-^a small schooner, sailiiig'^ 
among the cakes of loo, as if it knew hew to pick 
its way alone, % 1 condd not see a person moving 
on her dock. We steered, as well as we could, 
directly towards her. My ship mps new and strong, 
and well prepared, so that I .did not much fear the 
loose cakes of ice. When we yr 0 t& tmnr enough I 
hailed the little craft, tmd thought I heard a distant 
shout in reply. As we came nearer, I saw a young 
man alone, and sitting upon the helm, apparently 
managing it with the motions of his Ix^y, »> as to 
steer his little vessel safely thmngh. |f>,, 

'»• • • “We all stood tookhag'for a 

moment at the brave young man, with wonder and 
admiration ; but as soon as 1 ordered out a boat, the 
sailors rushed to the side, and began to woek with a 
will, although everything they touched eased 
in icc, and terrible to hanme. Down v^t the 
boat, and was manned in an instant, ft vi|as not 
long before the young man WUS on board our ship, . 
but he would not leave the schooner until he ha4v! 
seen a rope rigged to tow her aflfcer us. Tlie po(» ; 
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fellow was almost dead with cold and hunger ; ho 
had not tasted any food for more than tWenty-four 
honrsj as he told us afterward?- He could hardly 
speak a word^ aiid as soon as he fglt the waripth of 
the stove, he fainted , entirely away. We ' put him 
into a hammock, and did all we could for him, and 
soon had the pleasure of seeing him revive. A ftc r 
lie had taken some vrarm tea, he fell asleep, and 
slept till I began to fear he would never awake 
again; but Providence had provided him the iv- 
freshraent he needed, and when he awoke, the next 
clay, he was well and lively. I inquired how he 
came into so strange a situation, when he told me 
that four young men, wilhout uiuoh consideration, 
had purchased the vessel, and fitted her up for a’" 
voyage of discovery into those far-off seas. They 
had encountered a furious storm, u hich drove them 
among the ieo, nearllie place where they were founch , 
They had suffered very much with cold and want of 
sleep, while the vessel was every moment in danger 
of befiig crushed to pieces. •• 

“In this distress, his companions began to drink 
spirits to warm them. They offered him some', and 
urged him to drink, but he replied it would make 
him wof.se, and reminded them of a ship which wa.'* 
cast away, one very severe winter, among the rocks 
near his own native town; when all the sailors who 
drank nira were frozen, while those who did not 
drink, escaped. His companions, however, would 
not listen to his advice, but continued to drink, and 
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were soon upaWelo moTe, »n<l all frozen to 
death, and were still on the ^ock» oo^ed with ice 
and sleet. Bobert (this wi^ tho tnan*s tmm^ 
was saved by ntyfc.drihlcing airy of^ lshe nrm bat by 
using it outwardly, ponriag it into his boots, and a 
part into bis Bosom.” 

“ But bow did you escape that terrible iceberg, 
and get out of that dreadful sOa?” said Edward : 
“ were any of your men frozen ?” 

“ No,” replied Captain Albert,; “ we suffered 
very severely, but we did not use any ‘ fire-water,’ 
and every sailor who went out in tbe ship, returned 
in good health ; still, all that we were able to do 
M’ould have been no more tli(in the fluttering of a 
' leaf in a whirlwind, without the help of Him, who, 
you will remember, was once hi ‘ a little ship when 
a great storm arose,’ and who said, .‘Peace; be still, 
and tliero was a great calm.’ ” 
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SBCOi^D STOEY OF THE SEA. 


The teartable was ctew'cd away, shutters were 
closcci, a bright wck>d fire blazed en the hearth, 
and Captain Albert, with his family were seated 
round it. ^ 

“Now, father,” said Edward, “toll ns another 
story of the sea, if you please. How did you get 
your ship out of the ice?’ 

“ It was brought out without much exertion of 
mine," said his fa;ther. “ If yOu had been there, 
my son, you would have felt that all the power of 
man could have dofte little to rolitsve us. Tlie ice 
gathered around US thicker and closer, the wind 
died away, and it was a dead freezing ehlm. Tlie 
ship did not move an inch ; and the thoughts of my 
mind troubled me by continually bringing np an 
account, I had read in my youth, of a vessel which 
had been 1 caught in the ice near the South Pole 
and all the crew frozen, where they stood on 
duty — 
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To oordagd gltie(l[ iSno Ik{W« 

And the steerunan to ihe helm T 

* 

“ I began to f4el as if we bad little j^reepcct of 
escaping a similar fate* and looked abont to see 
what pert of the ship coaid be spared for fiieb io 
case of necessity. I also exantined the provisions 
and water, and calculated how long they would 
last. My faithful crew were sensible of the danger 
wo were in, but uttered no complaint. The %vhale8 
appeared to understand our helpless condition, and 
came around us, as if in mocker)', dashing about 
the ice with their powerful flukes, and exulting, as 
.it were, iu shewing us how 'much more they could 
do for themselves than wo could. Oue of them 
even ventured to mb his monstrous sides against our 
ship. 

" In this melancholy situation, Robert (spoken of 
in our first story) was a valuable addition to cUir 
shi[iiis company. He was a young man of bright 
natural talents, and possessed a good share of wit, 
and power of imitation. Besides which, he had 
received an education much superior to ^ that of 
sailors generally. He was a fine singer, an^ had a 
great share of good songs, so that he beoai|ae the 
life of the whole ship. We had very little jto do, 
and the men were very fond of sitting down dn the 
berth-deck, among the hammocks, with a lantern 
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iO;lhejeefitre, to 'liear account of 

■ hjiinself, 'and relate th<e ■wdoderfulad’rcntttreijie Lad 
raet |rklT/\; ^ ■- ^ 

“ After we b^itii Wme tiraye: in tlie helpless 
situation I Lave described, one morning, abont day- 
break, I was awakened from a troubled sleep by 
the sound of a rushing wind, and, rasliing up, I went 
on deck; A violent rain was fid!ing, and the wind 
was rising at the. same time, which is a very un- 
common circumstance.;! • It blew in a direction to 
favour our escape; and think, my dear ones,\vliat 
w'as ray joy and thankfulness, when I saw the ice 
dividing before us, and leaving a broad, clear ]>atli, 
as far as the eye could reach. The rain looscmed 
the ice from the sails, and it fell on the deck in thin 
sheets; the sails filled, and wo began to move 
rapidly toward home. Did I not tell you right, 
when I said Ijivine Providence helped us out. with- 
out much aid from us I 

“We had prepared to tow the schooner (to 
which Robert belonged) behind us. but considering 
tiiat she would check the speed of our shij), and 
feeling the necessity of making ali possible haste to 
escape from the re^ons of ice, I put three of our 
most da]>able bands into her, with Robert, and 
directed them to follow my ship as near as they could. 
Whep we were in the open sea, it was a pleasure 
to look back, and see the little craft clipping along 
through the waves, following on like a greyhound 
in the chase, leaving ice and icebergs far behind. 



“ Our "vojage;hoidli&^ and pteaeiiutV 

The remembianie^ of and etnOTefihgs huade 

cvcrj blessing more thai^Bdly 4«iee^tdble, T 
hope we all retmmed better dad 
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“ I HiVEa great TOio<J l^bi^k slate,” 

said little Charles Fidget, one (ts be sat 

over his first sum in subtraction. 

“ Why, what has the poor slate done ?” asked the 
pleasant voice of his sister Helen, behind him. 

“ Nothing ; just what I complain of; it won't do 
this plagtiy sum for me ; and here it is almost 
school-time !” 

“ What a wicked slate, Charles i’*’ 

“ So it is. I mean to fling it out of the window, 
and break it to pieces on the stones.” 

“ Will that do your sum, Charlie ?” 

“No; but if there w«re no slates iu the world, 
I should have no good-for-nothing sums to do.” 

“ Oh, ho ! that does not foHow, by any means. 
Did skates make the science of arithmetic ? Would 
people never have to count or jimlculate, if there 
wore no slates? You forget pens, lead pencils, and 
paper : you forget all about oral arithmetic, 
Charlie,” 

“ Well, I don’t love to cipher, that’s all I know.” 
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“ And so, yoa hasty; boy, you get angry with the 
poor harittless slate, that is so ponvenient when 
you make mistakes^, and want to rub them out 
agakt. Now that w the way with a great many 
thoughtless, quick>tempered people. They try to 
hnd fault with soiuenody, or someihinf Celtie, and 
get into a passion, and perhaps do mis<mk^, When, 
if they would but reflect a little, it is own 
dear selves who ought to bear the 
Charlie, let me see What 1 can do for ycfd.^ • 

So Helen sat down in her mother’s gr^t: easy- 
chair ; she tried to look grave and dignifl^V like 
an old lady,; though she was hut eighteen, iplm 
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came ratW unwilUngly, . ladii tbe elate .m .tier lap, 
and began to play ■with trimnutig no ber apTon- 
” Whyi what is all. this?" said she; “soldii^, and 
eats, and dogs, aod houses .with windows , of all 
slices and sizes 1* 

Charlie looked foolish. “ Oh, the Sum is ou the 
other side,” said he, turning it over. 

“Ah, silly boy,” said He^; “here you have been 
sitting half an hour, drawing pictures, instead of 
trying to do your sum. And now,' which do you 
think ought to be bjpkenj you or the slate?" and 
she held it op high, as if she meaht to siaike at him 
with it. 

Charlie looked up, with his hands at his ears,, 
making believe he was frightened, but laughing all 
the while, for he knew she was only playing with 
him, Presently, however, she put on a serious face, 
and said, “Now^my little man, you inust goto 
work in good earnest, to make op for lost lime.’* 

“ Oh, Helen, it wants only twenty minutes to 
nine ; I ean''t possibly do this sum and get to school 
by nine. I shall be late. What ^lall I do ? Miss 
Fletcher "will certainly punish ipe if it is not done. 
Can’jt you, just this bnoe, lloloh?” 

Helen. ' , 

“ there's a dear, good sister ; just this 

once.”’ 

hfo, Charlie ; there would be no kindness in 
that. 'ICou would never leam arithmetic in that 
way.” . 
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" No,’’ answered Helen, in a kind, but r^lnte 
tone : « if I do it onee, yon Ts^ill find it hiia^st to 
be refused to*-inerrow j yon will depend npon me, 
and sit playing nud drawing piotanes, instoad of 
ciphering. 1 will keep yon close at it till you 
perform your task.” 

So she p.a8sed her hand gently round him, and 
tlioagh Charlie pouted at first, and could hardly see 
through his tears, she questioned him abobt his rule, 
and then hegau to show him the proper way to do* 
his sum, yet letting him worlrlt out himself, in such 
a pleasant manner, that he was soon ashamed 
of being sullen.\ First she held the poncli hmself, 
and put down the dgures ^ he told her to do ; and 
then she made him copy the whole, nicely, on another 
jjart of the slato, and rub ont her figures. 

After all this was finished patiently and diligently, 
Charlie was surprised to find he should still b® ki 
good time for school, 

‘•Now* to-morrow, Charlie,* said Helen, “dent 
waste a moment, but go to your lesson at once, 
whatever it is, and you will find it a great saving, 
not only of time, but of temper. You "won’t get 
into a passion with this clever old slate of mine. 
It went to school with me whmx I was a little girl, 
atid I should have been ojrry if you had broken it 
for not doing your work. Generally, Charlie, when 
you see a person fidgetty and angry, and cornplaii}- 
iug of things and people, you may bo sure ho has 
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eitlier done; en|;ibt !%t to dt^ or left 

undone' somoibing eight cf?). do,? ; , ; 

At»^ ntn Oha^Ilf' 'to iehool^ Idkin^ii^ ,to himself, 
^ Welh I inpjiose J wiong bora tf^s. I ought 
not to have ]U>0Q: diiwing wl.diots* whd,;,^ oi^ht to 
have been df»bori»A.’;K-. ; 
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CHlIiDfiEN. 

The ^arly lark^ tl)at spreads its wings 
Atid ih€» summer ait, 

Obeys it^ Maker while it sings 
In cards there* 

The skilful b«M& from flow^ to flower 
Pursues its nectar*d store, 

JS'or has it instinot, akSil or power 
To Maker more. 

' «f 

But children, born with nobler pow o 
In paths of vice may stray, . . 

Or rise to virtue's fragrant bower^ 

In realms of endless day. 

Then let mo shun those wicked ways 
Which lead to sin and shame, 

So shall my heart be tauglit to praise 
My Lord and Saviour s name. 
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LIZZY; A FAIBY TALE. 


Lizzy was; walking in a w;oo<i one 4af, aind as she 
stooped under a tree, to gather s0mc dowers that 
^ew at its foot, she heard a loud tapping high up 
ia the tiwo; she looked up, and there she saw, 
clinging to a dead bough, that industrious and happy 
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bird, the . ivo6d> 
peeW;"’ 

yp/a .gd%'.td"4ig'’' 

fof I yowfeelf ; ufii 
'asked ’ 
li'fezy.' “■Thtt''^ 
fnouifUl' is toe 
sitifitd, . I ^ould 
tbieVf^ ■ ■ 

,ajp.» 

actdoi^biryien- 
^ now,” 

the ' bird; 
“there are some 
ni^ iittleiiwects 
under this baark.'rr^weet things ,!~trtteh I lore as 
. well ns yp, I love the le.mbs.” 

“ And yet you intena to make anneal upon them 
— barbarous bird !” 

“ Yes, as good a meal as you make upon the Iamb, 
— barbarous child ! But let us forgive eadh. Other ; 
we must eat to live. You would like to eaf'ltne if 
I were nicely cooked, and I should relish ;,yoh ex- 
ceedingly, if 1 could only change you intd it'^^ctle- 
grub, or a grub of some sort” ' : . 

“Do not talk so, Mr. Carpenter : 1 would, hither 
go without my dinner than to have you kUled and 
cooked for me.” ' , 

“ Ah ! do you love me so well ? Then |! will 
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oodSide iu ijroa, and tell you a decte^ ;^y charatey 
is in thd tmuk o£ this teoo, iio on 

the doi?^ bf it Jump up herei w3 |,,;,ipdlT^w it 
to^ybu.’ , > ■ ' ‘ ' 

“ I could hbijatej^iwonty fhot iaw thb. 




m: 


“ Why J ate you iapt 4weatj tiid^ lougef than I 
am?*’ ■ '■’ ' ' ' '■ . V, ■,.. 


“Oh, labte j and more; than iforty l^mrn heatier.” 
“ Well, well, I will ^ down and help you up.” 

“ I shojuld like to knoyir, how you fsptet to help 
mo,” said Ldasy.''.. 

“We shall see;” and the woodpecker flew down ; 
- — but where is he ? Lizzy looked about, and she 
could not see him anywhere. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha !” koghed a voice close by her cm ; 
and Lizzy turned, and saw a pretty little fairy 
figure standing close beside her. “ I only act- 
ing the woodpecker for my amusement. We fairies 
are very fond of masquerading.” 

“Then I cannot soe th^, woodpecker’s nest,’' said 
Lizzy. “ It is too bad te disappoint me so, when I 
did so want to see his pretty egjga” . 

“ Oh, if you wish to see some prel^j eggs, I can 
show you some as pretty as the wbodpecker’s. I 
have hundreds of them stowed away ip a wood- 
pecker’s hole, up in this veiy tree* I had come 
here this morning to deposit some, and this is what 
made, me think of acting the woodjiecker just now.” 

“ Vyhere did you get so many eggs ? Do you 
rob birds’ nests . 
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Oh, DO, ! tiiey are hMf? ^^gis ; '^hey 
como doi^ in 1^6 and,y© nse thl!|ftii;g© 
cups to .cafcdl, th«®Di‘''i^.*’ ■■ '■ " •'''■ ; . • '; ' . 

' And y|^' '’wili hatch %«o, '■* ; „ y 

^ Ah, that is>more than jt cM ieE ' I will 

give you some of them, and they tciU'' hatch Just 
such hind of ctealui'iai as yon them to.” ■ 

“ That is a very likely story, hut give me some, 
do ; and I tpill tell them tjo hatch piMit be«ratiful 
birds and butterflies. 

“ Stay ; let me ex plain «a little, before you count * 
your uuhatched; birds and butterflies. 1 will tell 
you how to hatSh them. Put them in your bosom, 
and they will be hatched by its warmth ; but what 
is hatched from them must depend entirely upon 
what kind of feeling shall warm your , bosom, and 
u]»on what deeds you do. If you have a wicked 
. feeling, an ugly creature will begin to form within 
one of the eggs ; and if yon let that feeling cause 

you to do anything 
wrong, then the 
egg will hatch. 
Arc you willing to 
take the risk of 
having spiders and 
scorpions in ‘ your 
bosom, for the sake 
of the hope that 
they may be pretty birds and butterflies f’ j 
“ Oh, yes !” said Lizzy ; “ 1 do not think J ever 
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bad feeliags as spiders aibl' scerpidns ajre 
' made'pf.” . .;i ■ 

Cdime, thfen ” cried the fairy ; ;|Md she led 
Li^y round to the other side of the where she 
saw» high up in the trunk, a woodpecker’s hole. 

“ E'Un up,” cried the taii^. 

“ How can I ? tliere is nothing but an ivy-vine 
to cling to.” 

“ You mistake?” said the fairy ; and she touched 
the ivy- vine with her wand, and there was a nice 
rope-ladder leading up tb the Ufpodpecker’s hole. 
It was iilmost full of small, pearly white eggs. — 
“ Take out throe or four,” said the lairy, “ and put 
them in your bosom, and before you reach home, 
they will very likely all bo hatched.” 

“ Oh, what pretty littio things !” cried Lizzy, as 
she took them oat; “they shall certainly hatch 
something jwetty.” 

She was going to put them all in her bosom at 
once ; but the faiiy told her she had better put only 
one in at a time, and the others in one oi' the 
pockets of her apron ; for it u v'wi-f bo rather worst* 
if there should be several spiders 
her bosom, tbaii only one. , 

“ Oh, there will not ne au;',” said Lizzy ; “ there 
will Ijo a pretty bird%opping about there — but I 
will do as you advise.” She ran down the ladder, 
and the fairy trifipod along after her, and when 
Lizzy turned to bid her good morning, .she saw the 


imninff about i’l 

A ■ » 
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ivy-vine claspiiiS^> tbo tree, and tlie in'oodpocker 
tapping avay ai; th^ l^ark. , , , 

Lizzy ran a|ong itii^gh the ^ood, hoping that 
soraothing 'PP^ to arouse in heir bret^a 

good afTecUon, some sort, — ^i!br there was nothing 
there now but a mingled feeling ef pleasure and 
dread, — for a sweet-brier bush, for what purpose is 
not known, caught hold of her dress, and thus 
occasioned a frigWul ftait ; and sweet-brier bushes, 
if they do bear sweet roses, do also lote to pley oft 
their jokes .upon people, in quite as tmbenevolent a ' 
way as tlie blackberry and- thorn. But Lizzy 
thought it no jdko at al,l. What , barbarous cruelty 
to tear her dress so, and tljen to hold upon it so 
relentlessly ! and, whilst she was trying to force the 
thorns to let go their hold, she became so angry 
that she cried out, “ Oh ! I wish there was not a 
sweet-brier bush in the world, I do! and I wish 
this was dead and burnt up.” But before she had 
released herself from the bush, she ielt something 
moving iu her boson). I’utling her hand in, she 
pulled out an empty egg-shell, while the wasp, 
which had just been h^atched, 
flew arouncl her face. \ She 
brushed it away , witli her 
haudkerehief. She looked at 
the sweet-brier roses,' — i^hose 
little rosy cups all arranged so 
garland-like on the lading 
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boogbs,— and eaid, “ I wondfjr it /fas apt u scor- 
( i r?®®' ^ pbor little 

' ■' j’A ,u^ ' ‘io • witUer ; I 
m wapt you to floarisli, 
breathe put your 
]2|9r / I * sweet breath ;” aud 

' she bent her head 


over them, and while they breathed forth their 
sweet breath, they looked so much like little infents, 
that the tears came into Lizzy’s eyesj^rhilo she said, 
“ May the Lord that made you, forgive me !” — 
When she lifted up her head, she saw a v^liS|» fall 
to the ground, and then a pretty bird came, and 
picked it up and swallowed it. Lizzy then took 
another egg from her pocket, placed it in her 
bosom, and vralkcd oh, taking care to keep at a 
safe instance from sweet-briers and brambles. 


She bad not gone far when she saw a little spar- 
row fly from a low shrub, making a sound ns if ho 
had a nest there. When he had gone so far .away 
that sho, thought he would not see her, she pecpei! 
in amongst the leaves, and there she espied the 
little Ifome, with its three inm&ttes ; not three little 


birds /as yet — but, what she knew were quite as 
dear ao the jrarents, two speckled eggs. “ Ah !” 
thought Lizzy, “ how I should like to see if I could 
not hatch a sparrow’s egg. I should be sure that a 
was}'* would not come out of a sparrow’s egg.” 
And' she put her hand very slily into the nest, and 
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stole away one of the sparrow’s speckled treasures, 
and laid it in her l^osom by the side of the faiiy 
egg. A& she left the bush, She turn^ to s^e if 
the sparrow wont^to look at it ; and while she stood 
watching him, she felt a strange nestling and 
fumbling in her bosom, that she thought both eggs 
Inust have hatched. Looking in, she saw a small 
snake writhing about most energetically. I will 
])ut the sparrow’s egg back/’ thought she, for she 
Mas struck u’ith horror. 

Throwing the snake upon the ground, in an 
agony of disgust, she felt for the sparrow’s egg ; but, 
alas ! the empty shell was alone there, — the snake 
had sucked the egg. **How I wish I had not 
stolen away the sparrow’s egg! The snake has 
eaten what n^ould have been a pretty bird. I would 
give the sparrow one of my fairy eggs, if I thouglit 
he v^onld like it, hut perhaps he M'^ould not. Vile 
snake!” she cried, stepping back as she saw the 
snake WTiililng on the ground close by her feet. 
Her Words seonfied to give him a deatli-stroke ; lu^ 
Jay still, as though lifeless ; she touched him with 
lier foot, but be did not move. There was a little 
frog-pond near by, and to make sure that he should 
not come to life* again, Lizzy took the snake on a 
stick, and threw it into the pond, and tberi, put 
another egg into her bosom. As she stood by the 
]iond, lashing the water with the stick, she b<igau 
to fear she was not quite so delightful a ehiid ns 
she bad imagined herself to be, and to wonder whjit 
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she should do to make the egg hatch a pretty 
«'reaturo. “ Let me think,” said she, “ what have 
I to do before dinner? 1 have some sewing to do, 
and two lessons to study, Noiif, if I go directly 
home, and do these things well, instead of staying 
here to play, perhaps I shall find, after 1 have 
finished my tjisks, some bright bird, or shining in- 
sect in my bosom. To be sure, that ought not to 
be niy only reason for doing well, and it is not ray 
only reason.” This was <[uite true ; for lAzzy began 
to feel so penitent for the unpleasant things she had 
done, that she felt a desire to make amends of Ksoine 
sort. “ I believe I will,” said she, “go directly 
home, and sec how much I can do before dinner. 


(111! see the tad|>oIes ! how they run and wag their 
tails, <juecr creatures ! but I must not stay.” A 
frog then leaped into the water, 
amongst the grass at the 
5^^ other side of the pond. “Ah! 
m father long-legs ! what a wat(*r- 
iiympli you are I I must go 
round and .sec if there are not 
some more frogs then* ; I do 
love mO to see tl)em leap into the water with sueji 
a plash.” And she walked round the water, 
1‘rigl) telling the frogs from the grass ; and when 
they, had all leaped into the water, she tlionglit she 
niusi sit down quite still for a few moments, just to 
see if one would jump up again. 8hc waited a few 
loonjients,— and then a few more. “ Oh, dear !” site 
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crietl, “I will wait till one — -jast one«0ome6, if I wait 
till night, I am 4fttwniine4” But it seemed as if 
the frogs wem^ determ&ied to be reyenged npon 
for frightening tliein in, for not one lifted his liead 
above the water, for more than a quarter of , an hour; 
and Lizzy began to feel a little frightened, and to 
Avish she had made no promise. At length one, more 
courageous or less .obstinate than the rest, leaped 
upon the hank. Oh ! and there is another !” 
Now Lizzy must just go and drive them in agaip, 
i)ecan8e it . is sfeiil better to see them leap in : for 
you then have the pleasure of seeing them swim. 
As she stood watching them swim, she thought the 
egg in her bosom felt cdld; this reminded her of 
her good resolution, and she walked straight home- 
wards. 

It was dinner time when she reached home, — 
A I) ! where were the lessons and the sewing ? and 
wliy had not the egg hatched ? It was a groat while 
since she put it into lier bosom. She did not be- 
lieve it was going to hatch at all, for it still felt cold, 
and slic thought she, would break the shell, and see 
if there was anything in it. Yes, there was some- 
thing, and something very pretty, too. A small, 
sliiuing, green bee ; but it was dead. Oh I those 
amusing frogs ! 

“ Well, this one,” said Lizzy, as she put the last 
egg into her bosom, “ shall hatch a beautiful bee ; 
for, as soon as dinner is over, I will sit down and be 
as industrious as a bee on -a summer’s morning.” 
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“ Lizzy,” 8aid lier motlier, while they were sitting 
at table, “ what was that you put into your bbsoni, 
just now ?” 

** What, mother ? when ?” asked* Lizzy ; for she 
did not feel as if the story she had to tell about the 
eggs would be , one much to her credit, and she 
was too proud to be willing to tell it. 

“As you were sitting down I observed you put 
something into your bosom.” 

“ Oh, I just happened to put my hand into my 
bosom.” 

“ Lizzy, you had sometliing in your hand ; I saw 
it.” 


“ Why, mother, you ate mistaken. I — I — ” 
“ Tell mo what it w'as, my child.” 

“ Why, mother, it was only my thimble.” 



As the falsehood 
came out of Lizzy’s 
mouth, a black bat 
crept out of her 
bosom, and, spread- 
ing out his filmy 
wings, fluttered al)out 
her head. — Every 
one started up from 
the table ; Lizzy 
screamed, and tried to 


bruslt the impisb-looking creature aWay, but he 


jx^rsisted in fluttering around her head. She ran 
from the room ; but before she could shut the 
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door behind her, the ba|^ oat alsQ, and sailed 
round her head. Her rnother followed out, and 
tried to di-iye the bat away, while she reproved 
Lizzy for patting such ufly things in her bpsom, and 
expressed very great grief that lier daughter should 
have told a falsehood ; and . she told her that the 
falsehood would haunt and trouble her mind till she^ 
coufossed the, truth, and begged forgiveness, just as 
the black bat now troubled her by Hj-iug around- her 
head. 

I will confess all,” said Lizzy ; and she hurst 
into tears, and throwing herself into her mother's 
arms, told her morning’s adventures, without sparing 
herself at all. 

The bat dropped down dead upon tbe floor. 

“ Ah !” said Lizzy’s mother, “ now, how good it 
is to confess and beg forgiveness, and how pleasant 
it is to forgive. See ! he is dead, and I trust you 
will never more put any such ‘ thimbles’ into your 
bosom.” 

‘■*Oh, mother,” said Lizzy, smiling, as she dried 
her tears, “ I have no doubt it was beginning to be 
a pretty little hoe when I put it in; but f will bo 
one myself now and she took her sewing work, 
and sat down ; and happening to look up from her 
•work to the spot where the Wt had fallen, she was 
delighted to see, instead of the bat, a bee ert'eping 
along on the floor. Presently he flew up, and 
crawled on her arm, while she worked. ’ ; 

“ Well,” said Lizzy, the next morning, “ I reaily did 
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not know I was so bad a girl. Only tbink of my 
causing the existence of such disagxeeablo ereatiires, 
when I thought I should’ bring out such delightful 
ones. But I will do better, certajlniy.^ — I wish I 
had some more oi^ these eggs.’*’ And she r^lYed 
to go again into the wood, and seek out the fairy. 
She had been strolling abouj; for some time, looking 
for the tree on which she had seen the woodpecker, 
when she saw, on tho ground 
before ber, a brown beetle, or 
May-bng, lying upon his back. 
She took him up, and turned lum 


t “That is a kind girl, Lizzy,” 

Ww \ taid a small voice. 

^ “Ah! the fairy r 

“ How are you this morning ? I have not seen 
you since last evening, when 1 was bobbing about 
in your room, striking my bead against the ceiling, 
and then falling botince upon the floor. I was lying 
hero on my back, just to sec if you would have' tho 
kindness to pick me up. And now', tell me, what 
was the fate of the eggs? Have you got some 
pretty bird, bright butterflies, and shining beetles, 
to shov/ me ?” 


“Ah! T am ashamed of myself,” said Lizzy;, 
“ all your pretty eggs were w'asted, but one.” 

“ Not wasted,” said the fairy ; “ you know your- 
self bi^tter than you did yesterday — do you not ?” 

“ Indeed 1 do ; and therefore I think I shall 
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succeed better to-day* if you will give me some 
more eggs”, , ’• ,, ' 

“Ob, yes,” said tbe foiry; and taking the form 
of a 8q,uirrel, she^ ran up the tree m wb|icb the eggs 
concealed, ji^nd ’which was not far distant, and 
presently returned, with .five of thein in her cheeks, 
which she gave to Lizzy, and then ran ujrtbe tree 
again, and sat chattering on a liigh bough. As 
Lizzy walked on her way, horoewafds, she passsd.by 
a low meadow, wbero she saw 
a little girl gathering cowslips. 
Or May-blobs, for greens, Shfe 
had a peck-basket beside Ucr, 
and Lizzy asked ber if she 
meant to fill that great basket 
with greens. The girl told 
her she should hC'*'© to fill it 
twice, and carry them into 
town to sell. A glad thought 
leaped into Lizzy's heart. “ 1 
mean to try and help her 
to gather them,” said she to herself. When 
she offered to do it, the little girl seemed quite 
pleased, and so Lizzy went to work very in- 
dustriously, and broke off tbe leaves and buds 
of the May-blobs, and tine little girl's basket 
began to fill very fast ; and they talked togclhcr 
while they picked, and tbe little girls soon be- 
came very well acquainted with each other. The 
little girl told Lizzy how many brothers and sisters 
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slio had, and how mahj hens and chickens, and 
what aU their names were,; and LizZy told the little 
girl how many brothers and sisters she had, and how 
many rabbits and Canary birds, ^nd what all thmr 
names were; and the little girl told Lizzy how 
many funny things her hens and chickens did ; and 
Lizzy told the little girl many knowing things that 
her canaries did ; and Lizzy felt as happy while she 
picked the May-blobs, as the bright yellow blossoms 
tliemselves looked. And now the basket is full, 
and tbe little girl is glad her morning’s task is done, 
before the sun is up so high as to be too warm ; she 
is not going to pick another basket till towards 
night ; — and now Lizzy feels the egg-shell crack in 
her bosom, and she and the little girl laugh to see a 
full-grown yellow-bird fly out, and, alighting upon 
Lizzy’s shoulder, pour out his pleasant song. 

“ How he sings !” said tbe little girl. 

“ He is thanking me for liis oxistenec,” said 
Lizzy ; for she had told the little girl all about the 
fairy eggs. “ Come, now, let me take your basket, 
if you are going tbe same u’ay that 1 am ; for I 
know you are tii'ed, and I am not.” 

“There is W'here I live.” said the little girl, 
pointing to a house about an eighth of a mile distant. 

“ Ah !” said Lizzy, “ that is not much out of my 
way; 1 think I shall be homo in good time.” And 
she put another egg into her bosom, and taking the 
basket, accompanied the little girl home, telling her 
she would perhaps come and help her again at 
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night ; and just as the children wore saying “ good- 
bye,” a hen yellow-bird flew 'out of Lizzy’s bosom, 
and the other one whieh had followed on, went 
gladly to meet h^. “-Ah ! there is a little yollow- 
mate for him,” cried, lizzy'; and she held out her 
arm, and the hen yellow-bird alighted upon it, and 
sat there while her mate stood by her side and gave 
her his prettiest song. The little girl went into the 
house, and Lizzy; first putting anotlier egg into her 
bosom, walked on, the two birds flying around her 
as she went, and the male now and then stopping to 
trill his notes upon a shrub or tree. When Lizzy 
reached home, she was met by Hero, her brother’s 
dog, and not in the most pheasant manner imaginable. 
He had just come out of a muddy ditch, and with 
his wet, black paws, up he leaped upon her nice, 
clean apron. “ Be still. Hero ; down, down, sir !” 
said Lizzy ; but Hero’s expressions of joy were not 
so easily quieted. Lizzy took up a stick and was 
going to beat him, for she felt very angry ; but she 
controlled herself, and throwing down the stick, 
took hohl of Hero’s collar, and held him down till he 
became more quiet. When she went into tlie house 
the two yellow-birds flew up and alighted upon a 
cherry tree, which was close by her chamber win- 
dow ; and when she wont into her chamber, how 
pleasant was the song that met her ear ! But why 
did not the other egg hatch ! Lizzy waited and 
waited, and towards night her patience became ex- 
hausted, and she broke the shell. Oh, how gkd 
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she trajs it did not batch ! hov^ glad she was that 
she did not boat poor* Hero, because he welcomed 
her rather too rudely. A dead hornet was in the 
egg-shell. ■ , f 

Lizzy’s heart was full ©f gratitude i^d love when 
she laid herself down, te nSst at night. She loved 
the little gid she had help^> hnd she felt penitent 
and humble wheU she thought how angry she had 
been with Hero, and grateful when she thonglit of 
the escape she had made ; and she felt very grateful 
and happy when she thought of the two yellow-birds 
she should have to sing at her window* She took 
the two remaining eggs in her hands, and hold them 
up against her bosom, and while she was going to 
sleep, sweet thoughts of love and beauty floated 
about in her mind ; and when tlu*. song of her yel- 
low-birds awoke her in the morning — Ob, what was 
she pressing to her bosom ? A pair of white doves ! 
and they nestled and cooed in ber bosom ; and when 
she arose she let them play around the ciiamber. 
Unlike the dark, filmy wings of the hat, their wbite 
pinions whistled as they flow, and Lizzy thought, 
“ Ob, how sweet it will be to have these to nestle 
in my bosom every night, and tite ycllow-hirds to 
awaken me in the morning !” 


ElulahlJS^. 


A TRUE ST<^RT, 

Srcn looked into my eyes. 

Her own were filled witli tears ; — 
A loving and a thoxigUtful child. 
Disturbed by dreamy fears. 


She said — Ob ! mother dear 1 
I dread that I shall die 
Too saoti, and go to heaven alone. 
And leave you here to cry r' 
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ELLEN; A TRUE STORY 


My darling I if yoti do, 

You will be always blest ; 

The angola thew wiU play witli you, 
And lull you, love, to rest V* 

Oh, no ! it may be bright, 

A pleasant place and fair ; 

But how can I be glad, and play ? ’ 
r Ilham nomUMT there * 

“ My Ellen * if you stay 
In tins sad world of ours, 

You'll often weep woe’s bitter tears 
Above its fairest flowers !’* 


“ Dear mother I I’d stay ; 

For oh I so much 1 love yon, 

I’d rather grieve with yo«, on earth, 
Than joy, in heaven, above you !*’ 
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^PHILOSOPHY IN COMMON THINGS. 

(JOUKING THE KETTLE SPOUT UP. 

Mk. W. Tom, have you brought the small cork I 
told you to bring ? 

Tom. Yos, father ; here^ it is. 

Mr. W. Put it in the kettle spout. 

Tom. Why, it blows it out again, as soon as it is 

ill. 

JMii. W. You did not half press it in. Hold it 
fast — 2)re6S with all your strength. 

Tom. See there — the lid is blown off’ ! 

MiaW. Blown oil'! IIow is this?-— nobody has 
(nit gunjwwder into the kettle ! 

Ella. 1 am sure there is nothing but. clean 
water; I saw it put in, ! 

Mb. W, But, is it not very oxtraprdinai^, that 
simple, clean water, should blow the kettle lid' 

Tom. Not at all, father. ' When you told w 
about the expansion of cold water below forty 
degrees, we wondered, because we could not think 
ice was more bulky than water ; but there seems no 
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reason to doubt, that tUe hotter water boeoracs, 
the more room it takes up. 

AIr. W. IIow does the heat of the fire do this ? 

Tom. By expanding it. 

AIu. W. We kuow that; but how? 

Tom. By driving the particles of steam farther 
and farther asunder. 

AIu. W. Precisely. The moment the particles 
of a drop of water become steam, they occupy 
eighteen hundred times as much room as they did 
before. , 

Tom. And press the lid eighteen hundred times 
more forcibly than water ? 

Mr. W. Its force is altogctber irresistible. If 
this kettle wore compo.sed of iron, an inch thick or 
more, if steam could uot escape, it would burst it 
■with case. 

'J'oM. Is that the reason why steam boilers 
burst ? 

AIk. W. It is one reason, but not the principal 
one. If the water in the kettle were all boiled out, 
and it was full of steam, and we corked it tightly 
up, and soldered the lid down, and still kept tlu' 
1ir<' Idaaing fiercely about it^ it would burst at tho 
weakest ])art ; perhaps the lid >vould fly o(£, or the 
jjite. burst : the steam would rush out, and, if wo were* 
n^r, wo might be scalded. 

Thou, when a boiler grows old and thin, if 
the jjressure is very g5*oat, it bursts in tho weakest 
part, ? 
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Mr. W. Just bo ; and ingenious men have made 
some portion of tlie boiler of a weaker metal — so 
that, if it burst from the pressure of the steam, it 
should hurt no one. 

Amelia. I cannot understand what you meaii. 

Mn. W. You see this kettle ou the fire ^if we 
cork up the spout, and fasten the lid down, and let 
it boil, it will, probably, blow the cork oht, and hit 
some of you ; hut if, at the hack part of the kettle 
that touches the chirantw, wchave a part of it made 
of lead, or tin, it will exjilode there. s 

Amelia. Oh! I see now. 

Tom. J3ut, father, this cannot account for the 
tremendous explosions, by which the boiler itself is 
thrown a great distance, and even factories are 
blown down. 

Mu. IV’. I think not. I will try to make you 
' nnderstaud this, to-morrow. 


FORC3IVISNI2SS. 


A VEUY little child, on© day 

Too young to know the hami it did. 
Trampled, with his small naked foot. 
The place in which a violet hid. 


The violet sighed its life away, 

Embalming, with its last faint breath, 

" The little foot, that thus, in play. 

Had put the soft, blue flower to death. 


Ah, 'was it not a tender flower. 

To lavish all the wealth it had, 

Its frfigratico, in its dying iionr. 

Mild, meek, forgiving, mute thotigh sad, 


My little girl, the lesson learn ; 

He thon the violet — love iho^i so ; 

Retort no wrong ; bnt nobly turn. 

And with thy hearths wealth bless thy foe. 

, S>row Dnor- 




JOE, 'TWO' 'NOSEOAY'^. " 

Onk fine eummei* evening, as the tiiother of Vir- 
ginia and Maria was walidng yith thetpi in the 
garden, she observed that, frona time to time, they 
went away by themselves, and whispered mysteri- 
ously together; and whenever slie went towards 
them to inquire into the subject of their conversa- 
tion, tbcy stopped, and began to play alKyut. 

This conduct disturbed her very much ; for she 
,lvue\v that when girls have anything which they 
wish to ccdlecal from their mothers, there must be 
something wrong about it. 

TWs ctise, however, was an exception to the 
general rule. Virginia and Maria had nothing iin- 
pro])er in their minds ; hut the next day tlieir 
mother’s birtb-day, and they wished to AMpi®; of 
something which would he a suitable presdnl i^r 
them to make her. . 

Virginia was two years older than Maria, 
two sisters were very difiorent. Virginia wsi^ A;^3y, 
quick, and graceful ; Maria was quiet, moifiyfi;. and 
loving. • 

H 
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THE TWO nosegays. 

“ Let US make mamma some present which will 
prove which of us possesses tho finest taste,” said 
Virginia. “lu our, gardipn and tho meadow the 
flowers are all striving to see which will excel in 
beauty. Let us choose, from among them, the 
flowers wo like best, and make a nosegay, each by 
ourselves ; and then see which our mother Avill 
prefer.” 

Marin agreed to her sister’s proposal, and, early 
on the, next morning, they went, by-diiferont paths, 
through the meadow and garden, to make their 
choice. All the flowers smiled upon them, and 
seemed to invite attention : but they flew, like but- 
terflies, from one to the other, uncertain >vhcro to 
choose. At length tho early morning was gone, 
and it was time for them to return to l)ro.akfast. — 
They both knew that a want of jmnetuaUty would 
displease their mother, more than any tioscgays 
could give her pleasure. So they oH‘ their 

flowers hastily, and carried them to the house, with- 
out oven suffering each otlier to sec wliat the}’ had. 

Soon after breaklast, Virginia ai)j)roacbe<l her 
mother with a smile of satisfaction, and very grace- 
fuIiK presented her a hunch of fresh moss-roses, in 
a little basket, curiously w'oven of the green leaves 

• the hush. 

‘ De.'ir mother i” said she, “see liow% from this 
little basket of leaves, this fall-blown moss-rose 
lifts up its head in the centre, witti a colour so lively 
and so soft. . This beautiful rose is you, mother, 
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and tliis little bud beneath; 'its sha^o'U^ is juur 
■Virginia.”, - ■' ' ' ' ' ' ''' 

Maria Upproaohed \rith ft timid step, aUd spoke 
in a low, hesital^Ug voice — 

“ Mother, here is my nosegay. li is not so beUu- 
tiful nor ingenious as Virginia’s roso-baSket.~It 
is only a bunch of honeysuckle blossoms, from tke 
vine which tvrihed around the nut-tree, as t would 
rest on you.” , • “ 

When Maria said this, she throw her arms around 
her mother's nock, and wet her cheeks with tears 
of quiet love. 

The beauty and ingenuity of the rose-basket 
had delighted tlie eye -of the happy mother, but 
Marias present touched her heart ; and tears filled 
lior eyes, as she returned the embrace of her affec- 
tioualo child. 

“ My dear childrou,” said she, “ your gifts are 
like yourselves, and you shall both be precious to 
me.” 

A*s she said this, she took the rose-bud from the 
basket, and twining it with the honeysuckles, 
put tlnm both into her bosom. 
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4 TBCTE STf)2lY. 


An'I> now little girls, I am going to tell you of the 
life and Iiistory of a young roe-deer. It is quite a 
true story, as I luivo very good reason to know. 

When Fanny Grey was about seven years ekl, 
one day her father opened the door of the room 
where she sat, and said, ” Come here, Fanny, and 
look at the beautiful present I have brought 3'ou.” 

So, sbe got up in ^eiit haste, and followed her 
the lawn, and there, in a nigo square box, 
young roe. 

is for you, ray child, as a reward for your 
attedtibn to your studies.” 

I wish you could have seen Fanny’s joy. Sbe 
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danced aboot, and clapped W haads, and ran to 
the dairy to got some niillc for tbo little stranger. 
When she had tah,eh it out of the bOE, sli® could 
see it much -hett^ : see the white sppts 

that make the very 

young. She eoul'3|;leb,;lts';p;?bt^|i^i'if 
and its soft, hlaok and jl^iay was so baj[)py, 
that she said she tt b^ter than any of 

her pets. She birds,, and dogs, and a beautiful 

grey horsej, but this 
dear little roe was 
better than all. She 
gave it the name of 
Camgno ; and by this 
name it would come 
whenever she called. 
— She made a velvet 
cushion for it to sleep 
upon, and every day she thought it grew mpre 
pretty. After some time Camgno became ^te 
strong, and Fanny had a silver collar made, for it ; 
and the gamokep|.>er made a “ nice little house*’ for 
her favourite, where , it could sleep every night. 
Camgno would always come when Fanny cani^.Rnd 
they loved each other very much. But Qin^o 
was taken sick, and it was necessary to cari^;-||||B|to 
the pheasant-house, where the gamekeoplIMPid. 
take care of him ; for Fanny was not old en<|B^ to 
take all the care of her little pet, when. hd 'yliiS so 
sick, and so she consented to its being removed. 
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CASCGKO ; OR, tAHB IWB. 

Oae day Iter fatlier catno home and told her a 
sad ta|6, that Caingno could not live. Oh! how 
sorry she was ! — the tears came into her eyes, and 
she ran away, as fast as she could,' to see her poor 
rOe. When she came to the phcasant-hpuse Camgno 
was lying on the gyoiind, and looked quite dead. 

Oh, my poor Camgno ! she oriedv 

Carogno opened its black eyes at the sound of her 
voice ; and Fanny sat down by the roe, and raised 
its little head, and laid it upon her knee. — Slie staid 
a long time beside her dear little pet, till her father 
said he was afraid she would catch cold, and she 
roust now go home. 

The next morning she gotvnp vely early, and 
went to the gamekeeper; but just before she 
reached the house, she met James,i^who said “ It 
is of no use; Carogno is dead; but if I live till 
another spring, I will get you another roe.” 

^hank you, James,” said Fanny ; but I shall 
iieTOr want another roe ; it might die too ; and it 
makes mOjtAierj sorry : but I will thank you to* dig 
a grave Jbr my pet, and help me to bury it.” 

So Fanny covered the grave with flowers, and 
resolved that sho would try and not love anything 
so much again that could bo taken away., from her ; 
bjUpe was always kind to all animals, and every 
liim thing ; and, after this, was led tO think 
of aind love such things as could not he taken away 
from her: and that made her truly happy. 
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■ am SKIN. 

Fathes. It is pleasant and.prpfitable, toy cliildren, to 
leam tho uses of various parts of the human body ; 
for when we understapd .the uses of any member of tlic 
body, ajid the manner in which it is composed, wo 
bliall be better able to avoid all things which would 
interfere wish those uses. It seems to mo that it 
would be useful for you to give your attention to 
these subjects, and I will give you all the assistanct' 
that I am able. . • 

AluKiiT. I wish to learn tho use of a great many 
parts of my body that I do not now fully under- 
stand ; for I have been told that the human form is 
the most perfect of al> material, things ; and it ^eems 
to me that we <Jught to give much more attention 
to it than w^e have yet given. ; Li; 

Charles. It «eenra to me that it would 
good plan, if you are willing, father, to spei^ a 
part of each evening in teaching us these things. 
Alliert aiid I can ask some questions, ahd yon 
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and give us any other infdjiiation that 
y«^ think inay be useful to iis. . t 

Father. 1 think that this is a good plan ; and as 
"vra are now together, we will begin this eTfeniitg. 
We will begin with the for. though tdio skin 

rovers the whole body,' and is so exposed to view, 
there arc many thirigs eone^ing it with which you 
are* not familiar. — ^Tho skin is^-'that thin covering 
winch is spread over the whole eurfeco of the body. 
It serves to bind together, and to protect from 
injury, tho more delicate parts which are beneath 
it. Come, Albert, tell me some of, the things which 
you have observed respecting the skin. 

Aekert. The skin differs in its apj>ear.mce in 
different aiiimals, and in different parts of the body. 
With young ptjoplo aud females it is soft, smootls, 
and delicate ; it is firmer and more resisting in 
middle age, and with males; it appears loose and 
wrinkled in old age, and after some diseases ; it is 
pnekered or disposed in folds in places where it 
would otherwise interfere with the proper move- 
ments of the limbs, as over the finger-joints, and in 
the p.^ih of the hand. 

Father. Very well, my son. Should you sup- 
pose, Charles, that the skin is one%heet, or that it 
is composed of layers ? 

Charles. I -have observed that e very thin coat 
of the skin has sometimes risen in blisters, from 
being rubbed w’beu I have been working, or from 
a bm’!j. or slight sCoId ;• and sometimes I have 
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peeled it oiK; as I can tli^outgide Ijairl^ of a bircli 
tree aud from these things I suppo4ij||^ie shin is 
composed of thia layers. 

Fathek. lb. is go. The skin is composed of three 
moflibranes, or IhyorS. The outside layer is called 
the “ cuticle,” or scarf-skin.” There are some 
other names :lhr the three layers. of the skin besides 
those that I shall use ; but if you remember those 
which I give, it will be suffieieut uhtii you are- old 
enough to understand more fully the good books 
whicii have been written concerning the different 
parts of the body. Tlie, cuticle has no blood-vessels. 
It is very thin. There is still some doubt whether 
tlu? scarf-i^kin has any nerves or not. Perhaps it. 
has nei-ves which are so unsusceptible to external 
impressions, that we do not notice their effects. 

Albert. If there w'ereneryes in the scarf-skin 
, as sensitive as those in some parts of the body, w’c 
should be in constant pain ; we oould not take a 
single step without extreme pain ; for the scarf- 
skin “is, I suppose, a protection to the parts which 
arc tender; and unless its nerves wore blunt, it 
would not answer this purpose. 1 never thought of 
this before ; but this, as well as the structure of 
every part of the body, shows us the kindness ’and 
wisdom of our Creator. , 

Charles. And if there were blood-vessels in'itUo 
scarf-skin, we should continually be in darigen of 
being covered with blood, since a slight blo;^ is 
sufBcient to break this skin. I have also oljisovved? 
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tiult those parts of the bodj w)4ch ^ the 
mhst ^posw^ to pressure and frictjlon. soolii as the. 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet, are j>ror . 
vided with a scarf-skin, much thicker than tliiat on 
other parts of the body. 

Father. Yes, my son. Tlio diflference ip the 
thickness of the cuticle in different parts of the 
body is apparent even at birth. But the farmer 
and blacksmith, who are constantly engaged in 
manual lalwur; need a thicker scarf-skin to protect 
their hands, than would be convojiient for a student 
or a jnerchaut ; and it basi^^br this reason, been so 
provided, that tho scarf-skin inc-reases in thickness 
when it is much used, and decreases when it is but 
little needed. 

Charles. If we have got tlirough with talking 
about tho scarf-skin, I should like to ask about tho 
next layer, for you told us there are three coats. 

Father, Yes, tjiere are three coats. Imme- 
diately beneath the scarf-skin, is what is called the 
mucous coat. The mucous coat is chiefly remark- 
able as the seat of the colouring matter of the 
skin. . 

jH^ebert. Then I should think that persons of 
dark complexion must have .much thicker mucous 
opjaifes than those of light complexion. 

JI'ATflBR. They have. It can scar<«Iy be seen 
witii those who are of a very flight complexion, but 
in t'he negro it is thick. If tho mucous coat were 
the BAme In all persons, all would be of one colour. 
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Th« aiMcoBw' <;{»t is veiy bright in thosfe fishes 
ahfi ether anitnak whose skins have heautihi, 
variegated cdJbars, and fei the cause of their brilliant 
appearanoe; Tlte«znaeOus coat, like the ontide, 
is destitute of blood-vessels, and of very active 
nerves. > 

Albrbt. As it k not yet late, let us talk shout 
the third layer, and then we shall have some idea 
of the composition Ot the skin. 

Father. The third, or inmost layer, called the 
true skm^ is much thicker than either of the othey 
layers of the skin. Tha true skin seems to be a 
<‘oraplete network of extremely small blood-vessels 
and nerves. 

Charles. I can see that this is so ,; for I cannot 
prick entirely through the skin, even with the point 
of the finest needle, without giving some pain, and 
is caused by piercing a nerve, and the -bleeding by 
opening a blood-vessel. a 

Father. Yon are right, my son. There are so 
many nerves in the true skin, that in amputating a 
limb, the principal pain is always in the skin. 

Albert. I suppose we should nipt be able to dis- 
tinguish different things by the touch, unless the 
true skin were furnished with nerves; 

Father. One of the great uses of the skin is to 
remove from the body the impure matter which is 
constantly collecting. YoS both have, when warm, 
perceived drops of sweat, or perspiration, on your 
faces and other parts of your bodies. Much 
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Jfnatter is removed in that way, whiclj, if not removo<l, 
>VQi*ld bo very injurious to tlie health,, v 

Charles. It seems to me that but very little 
impure matter Oan be , conveyed- avray in the per- 
spiration which falls from us. 

Father. Even when AVe cannot perceive the 
perspiration, there is what is called insemible ber- 
spiration, by which, in a state” of health, about 
twenty ounces of waste matter are daily removed. 
When a person takes a sudden cold, this perspira- 
tion is checked, and the waste matter accnninlates, 
and causes sicknes's. PoHipiration takes place with 
much more regularity when the body is kept per- 
fectly clean, than Avhen it is allowed to i-cmaiu 
dirty ; and from this wo can see how necessary it is 
to bathe the body thoroughly and frequently, ami 
also that we ought to avoid exposing ourselves to 
take cold. 

Albert. I thank you, father, for explaining these 
things, and will try to remember them. 

CruuLEs And so do 1 : and I hope that another 
evening wc sball learn ranch more. 
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- VOICES FROM NATUUR 

cmLT>. 

HiveJr^ river^ 3tay dn*l tell - 

Whither going stich b'f>ee,<i 

nivER. 

** No, I cannot stop, for onwartl 
I must go, the sea to food. 

1 am one of many others, — 

To the same gr<?at deep irve go. 
Pouring into it for over, 

Vet it doth not overfloi?^.’' , 

Eittle brook, stay still a iiioiiicnt^ 
Dancing 'noath the sumor sun, 

With sucli sweet ami pleasant mnsie. 

Tell yne, whither do you run ?** 

imohik,*' , ' " \ 

I am hastehiog to tfee river. 

And I long^. st^yv 

1 am hue of many others, ' \ 

Who mti^t food it day l>y day/' 
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Little, riU, wlueh down tbii^^inottnfctti% 
Like a silver i^iVead 
Tell rue now before you leave ine^ 

Why you are ia to go ?** 


Downward, downward, little maiden. 
Is a voice that bids me speed, 

Whore a little brook is waiting. 

Which lUy limpid drops must iced, 

I am OHO of many others. 

And whoa Spring's firbt hours awake, 
Into life and motion Springing, 

To the plains our course we take/' 

cmtjy. 

Kain-drops, which so fast are falling. 
Patter^ patter, on the ground, 

Much I lo\e to atand and watch yon, 
Much I love yUur merry sound ; - . 

But 1 pray you stop and tell me, 

Dn what mission you ai-e bound ?*' 

nAi^^ > 

1 tumble as our mission scenietb, ^ ^ 
Maideh, to ymir tbottgbtfiil eye. 

Vet for good, by Ooos appuintlh^ni, 
Drop by drop, I fall from big|i ; 

And, withWt me, 

Boon would leave th^eir ctiaunols dry* *' 
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Musing, tlieti, the Utile maiden, 

J n ward for a moral turned. 

Where, to light the spirit temple, 

Truth upon lior altar burned. 

illie eaid, froni heaTeu descending, 
Feeds the little fountain rill ; 

Onward, onward, all are hastening, 

Never for a choment still. 

Rill, and brook, and mighty river, 

All to the deep ocean go ; 

Airtho thirsty rivor swallotvs, — 

Yet it doth not overflow."^ 

Child, thou seokest from this a moral, 

Ask of Truth, and thou shalt know. 



■Alfred was’ ‘cad, :<sf-t|i(a;;i!^5f]|'.^fcMi(^,''0’f -^Ingland, 

4ij8tiugQij»ba4';l®^’ ^ Ws 

e1ij|ldlK(prtwik4,#f^ Vpiy iau«^,i»daigeidi l)y fei» parents, 
and Ms edpcji^nn ■was Delected, out he eng^ in 
rtudy of Ms own aOcord^OJid Iwcame aii einineiit 
scholar in, M» : youth ; aithough in those days there 
were no printed books, opd few luoaas of institiotion 
of any kind., ,"■ ,;' ■ ' ;. 

■ When he became king, after the death of his 
iather, his country wps suffering from the invasion 
of the iHpes ; and Alfred ^eat a coasiderahle 
part of Ms/ h^e in . warn with thorn. . , These Danes 
came oyer in swarms from the continent of Europe, 
uiider diflferopt leaders ; and they : sueoctKled in 
defeating .ithe armies sent /out a thorn, om* 
after aaOtlier,. and in extehmhig their ravages over 
so, nijany piurts of tho khigdorp, the people of 
'the isfend'.were 'redimed'jt;h..)ds»J:^ir%';'v^^ array was ■ 
dis^rijh^ Rod* Alfred had ib %,apid.danceal himSelf, 

' toj'aFO'Jdslife; ' lie fii(d|f';hrent''l;io, fmiceip’the 
family of a hprdsnramr^ r^t^^ frtrraer, who had 
care of/'jjho/'catt^r^wmj^e’hp,'"^ scolded 



by the herdsman’s trife few lettiiijg some cakes btmn, 
Hume, the historian, relates the sterj in the {oUotrr 
ing language: — ■ . , 'r'/'' 

The yrife.^of the neat-hersd lyas ^orant of fhe 
i'ondition of 'her royal guest, aiSd olteervibg Mm 
one day busy by the; $reride ,te ;,,tehsteri 
and arrows, she desired hto id core of some 
cakes which wca® toasting, while she was employed 
elsewhere, in other domestic aSMiS:, Biit Alfred, 
whose thoughts wm® otherwise eagjiged, ueglected 
his injunction ; * and the good w:omaa, on her return, 
finding her . cakes all burnt, rated the king wery se- 
verely, and upbraided him, that he always seemed 
very well pleased to cat her warm Cakes, thi^h he 
was thus negligent in toasting them.^ 

After this, Alfred contrived to collect some ofjiis 
followers, and to conceal Mmsolf with them in the 
centre of a vast tract of swampy land. Tho jnmo 
of firm ground on which he establishbd his cobj- 
}»any, contained only about two acre*,. Hesre he re- 
mained a year, though he often went on excursions 
against the enemy. Finally, his strength increased, 
so that he was prepared to adopt still more decisive 
mesiurcs. He aceohlingly formed a plan for a gene- 
ral mustering of tee forces of the kingdom* in order 
to make a combine<l and , aflfectual attack upon the 
Danes. At this time, another incident occurred* 
which has heljied to make Alfred famous., Uc 
concluded, before summoning the army together, 
that ho would go into the camp of tho Danes, in 
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disguise, in order to see what their strength and con- 
dition wore. So he procured a harp, and dressed 
himself in the disguise harper. In those days, 
harpers were aecustonied to ' Wander about towns 
and armies, playhog for the atonement of those who 
would pay them, gifted teems to haye acted his 
j)art very snccessi^lly- . i^hly entertained 

the soldiers and with his harp, but he 

amused them with: tales apd joltefe* aaid finally he 
made his way into the tentof Outhifuni, the general. 
There, Alfred learned ail ho Wished to know, 
and then returned to his own cpmp. This was a 
very dangerous experiment, for if anything had oc- 
curred even to, arouse the snsipicions of the Danes, 
he would have been hung at once. 

Immediately after tliis, Alfred sent messengers 
througli the kingdom, and called bis army together, 
and, after severai battles, expelled the Danes from 
the country. He then eyinoed great wisdom in the 
arrangements which ho made for reducing the king- 
dom to regular order, lie founded the most hseful 
institutions, and restored the dominion of law and 
public tranquility. He has been always regarded as 
a great benefactor of the English nation. • 


in 



GRACE MIDDLETON. 


Grace was returning from a distant part of the 
country to her own loved she had been living 

with a relation, and a long time had passed since 
she had heard from, or listened to the gentle voice 
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of lier parents ; (tljere was no mail in that part of 
the country ;) and as she drew near to each loved 
haunt of her early ch^<lhood, her heart beat tjuick 
with sweet anticipations of delight. She fancied 
her brother and sister very much groAvii, but still as 
loving and happy as when she last sported With 
them on the gra8s*plat bf the oottago door. It was 
evening when Grace descended the long, sloping 
hill, at the fopt of which was an extensive avenue 
of tall oak trees, leading directly to the cottage, 
and the ' declining sun east a melancholy shadow 
over the face of this . w’ell-remembered spot, once 
resounding with the shouts of happy infancy. 

The heart of Grace, giww sad as she drew near 
the cottage, and slic wondered very much that no 
one was in sight. At length she hears the woU- 
knowa bark of old Carlo ; — “ But where are my 
parents, my brother and sister ! I thought to find 
them all here ; where are they ?” 

Alas ! alas ! she soon ascertained they were all 
gone ; all, save Inv aged grandfather, who comes 
with fee.blo, step to embrace and welcome her. 
“The Lord bless you, my child, and blessed be his 
name for restoring you to me in my old age ; 
come with me, and let us give thanks to our 
heavenly Father, for all his blessings. It is true 
be has seen best to remove those we love most 
from us ; but it is all right, my child, all right 
and he l(*d her into the cottage, where the evening 
meal was sjucad for them by the kind old house- 
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keeper;, but it was., a sad meal ibr Gnwe, and she 
soon baetenod to her chamber to 'wfe^ jind meditate 
ou the change which had taken place ip her absence, 
and to think of •yhat she Ought to dp. : . . 

It was the spring of the yetwwatid when Grace 
arose from lier bed the next inoming, and looked 
forth from the\wiBdow of her little room, and saw 
all Nature smiling with beauty,,. she felt refresiiod; 
and as she ga^d on thp l^ntiful Dowers that 
grew beneath her window, aiid listened to the 
sono^ of the birds, and the gentle mnrmurs of the 
little stream which watered the garden, she felt 
tliat she had much to be thankful for, and that 
good spirits were hear .to make her happy; and 
when she met her old grandfather in the library, 
where it was the custom to assemble the family 
for morning prayere, her eyes expressed the peace 
and devotion which she felt ; and While they par- 
took of the repast prepared for them in the well- 
rememberod breikfast-roora, they talked over the 
trying events of the past with humble resignation. 
Grace was very thankful to find that she could, 
in various ways, make herself useful to her only 
relation ; and, in arranging the occupation of her 
time, the garden was to be under her care — to 
employ and amuse her as one of her principal 
things ; and in a short time, she had made so 
many improvements, that her grandfather said it 
was quite a little paradise. 

The rivulet, which flow'ed through the garden, 
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bad many flowers growing pa its borders ; and 
bere Ciiace delighted to ramble, for it reminded 
her of other and. happy days, when i?he had been 
u|ed to gather the flowers, with Iter little sisters, 
' to make nosegays for her parents. 

One day, when she was walking beneath the 
trees of the garden, she saw a heantifiil bird build- 
ing its nest on one of the branches; This .was a 
new sottrce of delight to her; and when tho nest 
was finished, and a little breed of beautiful birds 
wore heard chirping in the trees, Grace thought 
there was but one thing more she desired, and that 
was a pleasant seat for her grandfather, where he 
might sit ill the heat of:,,the day, and enjoy his nap, 
or read his favourite book undisturbed ; so she 
built him a bower, and planted the choicest flowers 
abont it, and watered them morning and evening, 
that they miglil grow and flourish ; and while she 
did so, she jiraycd, that^oo/i affections might grow 
in her own. heart, and expand like these flowers ; 
and they did so, for, as she grow in years, she grew 

in wisdom and Ipiif©. 

* *'■»'* » « 

Several yeat’s jfiassod ita this peaceful retirement 
and the care- of her good grandfather, — who was 
now yuite ol'dv and whose white locks and feeble 
stop reminded her that he would be called to join 
those who had gone before him. But for this shn 
was prepared; for he had often spoken to her of 
death— he had made this subject familiar to her, 
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and he had tried as.inach.as ppsfible eietaie 
mind above the gravi?, that she sw^ht .think of bet 
departed friends as ne«r to her, and still, HVing in a 
more perfect .^te ; and she , ^ew it would be far 
better for him to :gO and live widii his heavpnly 
Father, than to remain in tliis world, oven tbongh 
they might continue to he ve^ happy together; 
and when his last hour, on earth «*</ come, it was so 
full of peace and holy confidence in the Saviohr of 
man, that she was assisted to feel and say, “ Fathpri, 
thy will be done and as she knelt by his bed-sidp 
to receive his blessing, .she felt conscious that 
ministering angels were present, and gently re- 
moving his spirit from eayth to heaven. 


^ ’'..v 

** We3:.l, Henry, ■vihero 
Have yeu been ? 1 Imvc 

not seen, you tbis morn- 
ing” 

•* J have been nith 
papa, and" lie lias given 
roe this little box full 
of nice sbolJs, Look 

mamma, lion' very, 

pretty they are. Papa says they are found in tho 
sea, and that little fish live in them ! Con fish live 
in these very sffluill ones, mamma?” . 

" Yes, my dear, a fish has lived in each of these 
little shells. I have sometimes picked them up 
on the hoaeh with the fish in them ; but they are 
generally washed on shore when the sea is rough, 
and tho fish dies and falls out of the sliell before it 
is picked up ; as fish, you know, cannot live out of 
the water. Some day I will show you a very beau- 
tiful shell, which I have in my cabinet ; it is tho 
shell of tho paper nautilus, which is a very curious 
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liltlo fell. I liav«> beard that it ivas this fish which 

^ ^ ^ little sail, just 

, llkh the sail of 
a ship. They then stretch two more atins , out of 
(he shell, which they use as oars or |>a4<Jl€S ; and 
.when the sea is calna they arouse therasolves b 3 ’ 
sailing about ou the water, and, look tery pretty ; 
hut if a stonn corocs on, they draw in their horiis 
and tljcir little sails, and sink to the bottoro.” 

“Have you ever seen them sailing about, 
inamroa?” 


“ No, Henry, I have not, because I have not 
been much on the sea ; but they are often seen by 
.sailors, who, you know, are , almost always at sea. 
There are a great many curious fish in the sea, 
some very largo indeed, and others; very small ; 
about many of which I'isball be happy to tell you 
more at some future time.” 
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■ ■. EMULATION. . 

A CONVERSATIOJir BETWEEK HENEY AND HIS FATHER. 

“ What is the matter, Henry ?” asked Mr. Carey 
of his son, who looked more sober than usual, one 
day, after his return from school. 

“ I don’t feel happy,” Henry replied, looking up 
into lus father’s face with an effort to smile. “ Bnt 
J suppose it is my own fault, although I cati’t help . 
it.” 

“ Has anything very particular ha 2 >pened ?” 

“ No, sir. Nothing very particular. Onl^ I’ve 
been next to head in niy class for a week.” 

“ Next • to head ! Why, 1 thought you had been 
at the head of your class for the last three or four 
months.” 

“So 1 Imve been until within a week. But 
since then, do all I can, Herbert Wellmore keeps 
his place above me.” 

“ And this is the reason of your unhappiness ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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“ Bat do you think it is a just icause of 
ness?” 

“ I always feol bad if I am not first in overything, 
father.” ♦ , ' , 

“ Do you think it right to feel so, Hfenry ?” 

“ Is it not right, father, for me to excel others in 
every way 

“ Yes, if it is in your power to do so; for then 
you can be more useful than any one else. But, it 
seems that Herbert "Willmore can excel you-r-and 
J suppose he does so fairly.” 

‘•Oh, yek It is fair enough — and that is just 
Avhat I don’t lilce. It shows that be can do better 
than I can.” 

“Then ho will have it in his power to be more 
u8(?ful to his fellow-men than you. And should not 
this made you glad instead of discontented f’ 

. “ I didn’t think anything about that, fhther.” 

“ So I suppos(;d — if you had so thought, you 
Avonld, probably, never bavo been willing to have 
seen your school-fellow. But Avhy does this cir- 
cumstance make you unhappy ?” 

“ I don’t like any one to get ahead of SCM?-” 
“Why?” ^ 

Henry tried to determine in his own mind the 
reason, but was unable to do so. Mr. Carey saw 
this, and added : 

“ Don’t you think that selfishness has something 
to do w'itliit? Wounded self-love, I have before 
told you, is a frequent cause of our unhapjnness. 
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tbiilk agaiu, and tary if you cannot detonnine 
tkc: r^on why you ^^ished to excel all others iu 
your class.” , . 

“ That I might be thought to be the smartest boy 
in it, X suppose,” . - , 

“ Would you not call that a mere selfish feeling ?” 
“I siippose so. ; And yet ought I not to try and 
keep aUea<l?” 

“ Certainly, .as I have said before. But you 
should not feel the slightest pain if another boy ex- 
cels you fairly. Suppose every boy were to bo 
distnrbcd in mind, as you have bccni, because other 
boys were in advance; don’t you see that every 
boy in a class, but one, would be unha])py? Ami 
would that be right? one of us, my son, have 
minds alike. This, you know, I have belbre ex- 
pluiued to you, and also the reason why it is so. 
Now, do you remember that reason?” 

“ It is because in* society there are various uses, 
all requiring a different order of talent. Is not 
that the reason ?” , * 

“ Yes, .my son ; that is the reason, and I am glad 
you have remembered so correctly what I told you 
a few days ago. From this you may see that tliere 
is always stnuothiiig that one person will be able to 
do better than another; and, of course, one kind of 
knowledge that he will bo able to acquire more 
easily than another. Have you not, yourself, 
noticed, that while one boy excels in penmansliij), 
another, who cannot learn to write even a fair 
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hand, will far outstrip this one in arithmetic ?— and 
a third go ahead of the other two iii acquiring a 
correct geographical knowledge ? — fourth delights 
most in the studyuof naTigation and suirircying, while 
a dull boy, in almost everything else, can acquire a 
knowledge of chemical laws more rapidly than any 
in his class. You have, of course, observed all this?” 

“ Ob, yes, frequently. There is Thomas Wileyi 
for instance, who, in spoiling, reading, ahd writing, 
is always behind everyone else; and yet no one 
can answer more questions in geogi'ajihy, or project 
so beautiful a map, ns lie can. Charles Lee has no 
trouble at all with the hardest question in algebra; 
but is deficient in grammar, and hates his Latin and 
Creek more than any puuisfimcnt or reprimand the 
teacher can give. And, now I think of it, 1 
don’t know any two boys in school who arc alike in 
ri'gard lo learning their lessons.” 

“ Do you not think that it would be very foolish 
In Thomas Wiley to make himself unhappy because 
he could not write so pretty a hand as you do ? Or 
for Charles Lee to forget all his skill at solving 
algebraic problems, in making himself miserable 
because he was behind another boy in Latin aiid 
Greek, whose mind was peculiarly fitted for the 
acquirement of language, while his was not ?” 

“ I certainly think it would, father.” 

“ Tlien bring this home to yourndf. Is there no 
one thing in which you can excel Herlidrt Well- 
luoro 
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“ YeSj sir. I can solve a problem in half the 
time it takes him to do it in. But, then, he is al- 
ways correct — aud so gets as much as I do from the 
teacher, who does not seem to takw into account my 
superior quickness.” ■ , 

“In this, I need; hardly iwint but to you, my son, 
the selfish principle thati. jnfiuencM von. Instead 
of feeling grateful tb your heavenly Father for hav- 
iug given you the aWlity to work out a difficult 
problem with half the labour it costs another, you 
are unhappy because this superior ability is not 
praised, aud you, iu consequence, hold up to view 
as deserving of more commendation than Herbert ; 
when, in fact, he is the one. who should he praised 
for his steady perseverance in overcoming difficulties 
that are as nothing to you.” 

“ I believe I have permitted myself to indulge hi 
wrong feelings,” Henry said, after remaining silent 
for a few moments. “ But I think you have told 
mo that emulation is not to be condemned.” 

“ It certainly is not, my son. I W'ould have you, 
as now, emulous of superior acquirements ; but, at 
the same time, aware, tl^t in this emulation there 
Would be no jealousy or unkind feelings. Be first 
in everything, if possible, — ^and yet willing to see 
others excel you,'; — ^remembering, that in so excelling 
they will have the power to be more useful to man- 
kind ; for the true power that resides in knowledge 
is the jpower of doing good.” 
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A NURSE'S SONG. 

Tub voice of cliUdron is lieurd on tbo gr<’cs«. 

And laughing is heard on the tiill ; 

Wiien inj heart is at rest within toy hreast. 

And everything else is still* 

Now, come liotue^ my ebildroti^ the sun is down^ 
And the dews of night fall last ; 

Goii»e, leave off play, and let us away, 

Till the morniujg appears in the east/' 

No, no, let w play, for it is yet day — 

And we cannot go to sleep ; 

Besides, in the shy, tlte little birds fly, 

And the hills are all covered with sh©€Jp, 

Well, well, go and play till the light fades away. 
And Chen go home to rest. 

The little ones leaped, and shouted, and latighed. 
And all the hills echoed for joy. 




THE SHEPHeIH) and THE PAIRY. 

, A wlio •w'as of all TiTifortTjnately discoti- 

tetiied torn of mind,— -one, who was much fonder 
■ of; ftiMliniog Joziij on a sunny batik, than of view- 
ing Ws own lot on its sunny side — was one day 
' moodily, watching his flock, wishing himself all the 
while its owner instead of guai^iau ; in other 
wordfe a happier man. Ilis faithful dog lay beside 
hiaij and evtwy now’ and then licked the hand of 
his m^ter,;a8 it hung listlessly by bis side, and 
tlion looked! up into his - face, as if to read his 
thbugUts, Blit the; sheplicrd was in no humbnr t« 
.sfeke the’ shaggy hide of his IViend, ICeeper — his 
envious mnsings hn.ving been diverted to the sleek 
cost of his master’s hunter, which, had just. hounded, 
with its w'ealthy rider, oyor an ; adjacent hedge. 
The Isullou tender of flocks was all at once rousetl 
from , his reverie by tJio small, silvery voice of a 
sprightly little fairy. . 

■ “ What ails thee, ttiy good man ?” asked she, tap- 
ping his shoulders with her Avand ; “ you seem mighty 
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molaneboly. Have you met with any disaster t— 
lost anything ? — perhaps your wife I” 

“ No such luck.’* 

Or some of yaur sheep f* 

“ What should 1 care-Hhey’re my taasfer’s.” 

“ Your purse, then ?” 

“ Purse !” growled the shepherd, no great loss, 
if I had, for it’s always empiy.” 

“ Ah ! I think I can guess whhth the matter*” 
said the fairy ; “ you are wishing to he rich, and ate 
discontented because you are poor. But, prithee,^ 
now listen to me. Onco upon a rime. When we* 
fairies used to mix much more with mankind than 
wo do at present, we learnt many of their pernicious 
eustom^; and seeing tho high Store they set by 
money, autl the uses to which they applied it, we 
(in an evil hour) resolved to have money of our 
own. Nature had ^'ady coined it to our hands, in 
the gold aiid silver -^eeds of flowers, and these wo 
‘.tored up, and made opr circulating medium. 
Then eanit* amongst us, envy, avai’ice, dishonesty. 
Instead of being, as heretofore, thb protectors of 
the beautiful tlowors, we became their ravageis ; in- 
stead of the mo.st benevolent and happy little crea- 
tures in the world, we became a diswmtented, 
malevolent, and restless race. Wo lK*gan to dislike 
our native dells and dingles, and to haunt, more 
than ever, tbi? habitations of man. We knew well 
enough, howover, that the cause of all our misery 
had been our foolish imitation of their practices ; 
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and with a view to revenge, many a sorry trick and 
mischievoas prank did we delight to play them — as, 
doubtless, you may have often heard. This, however, 
availed us nothing ; and, at last, growing tired of 
such profitless vengeance, we made up our minds 
t(r return entirely to our shady recesses, and what 
was better, to our ancient habits. Truly, it cost 
some of us not a little to pai’t with our stores of 
golden treasure ; but at last wo all agreed to throw 
away our money ; and having then no farther use 
for our pui’ses, we hung them up, as memorials of 
our folly, upon the most , ugly and worthless weeds 
wo could discover, where you may even now bcdiold 
them.” 

The fairy, as she spoke, pointe<l out to the shep- 
herd sonre mean, ragged-looldug plants which grew 
beside liim ; and, sure enough, there he saw sus- 
pended, the little triangular po<J< or purses, of which 
she had been Speaking. 

They proved more useful to him than thgy had 
done to their former possessors ; for the common 
weed to which they were attached, could never in 
future cross his path, without reminding him of 
the lesson of his fairy lUoniti'eas; tanght by which, 
ho soon found that, in the enjoyment bf a contented 
mind, a light purse need not always make a heavy 
heart. 

Note. — Sbep);erd’s-pursc, or wedge-shaped treacle-imistard, 
we of our commonest road-side weeds, varying greatly in the 
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hize and form of its learn « It flowers fwatti spring td tW 
end of autumn, and ripens copionbly its triangular pole or pouches, 
whence its name,— ‘distinguished from all other JBritlsib plants. 
The root is tapering, and exhales a pecttlialc Scent when pulled 
out of the ground. iBmaU birds are fond of the seeds and young 
flowers." — [[SOicerJ/* jonjrfiid . 




SIHPl^K PLEASURES. 

Far, far clown in tlic j)ass of the Clara raonntaiiis 
I dwielt with my sister Joanna. We lived with an 
old annt, who took us hpmc after our fat Ivor’s death. 
She was not in jfood health, and so could not do 
much for us. \Ve wore generally left to an old 
woman, who had the charge of us ; hut she was a 
little severe, and a little sharp, avid very deaf; so 
that we did not have many pleasant days with her. 
Xeverthcless, tried to amuse ourselves as well 
as w’e could. Wo had tamed a little rat, so that 
when wo laid a bit of sugar on the stone 1>y the 
stove, he would come but and oat it, while we stood 
in the other corner of the room. It is true that 
we dared scarcely breathe, but yet wo were a little 
flattered by bis confidonee in us. 

Bits of sugar were, however, in tliese tinjcs, rar<^ 
treasures for us ; and not more than two pieces a 
week, could we have for the rat and for our owji 
eating. Sundays wore great holidays for us, for 
then we had Cologne water on tho comers of 



«ur handkerchief, butter td oitr potatoj^ at breaks 
fast, and roast meat at. dijiitte^ . : 

It was also among oiir pleasures t^t we could, 
twice in the wqpk, walk iin in the court-yard. 
But, as people are seldom content with what they 
have, we were not satii^fied With our amusements ;■ 
and when summer arrived, and all the great people 
came out to their estates in the eo,nntry,'we took, 
great pleasure in the* idea ot nritking a country, 
residence for ourselves. We had sometimes 
lowed the old woman to the cellar, on which the 
light struck fr^ a certain air-hole, open towmrtis 
the garden. Tl^ere we planted a pea, one fine 
morning towards the end of May. For three weeks 
we went every day, and* sought out the place, re- 
moving the earth a little about it, to see whether 
the pea had not begun to sprout. 

Our delight was great, . when, on the twenty-, 
fourth day, after the planting, we saw a little swell- 
ing np of the pea, beautifully green and very shy, 
just peeping up with an expanded leaf. 

We danced round it, and sang for joy. Near 
this plantation we then plhoed a little pasteboard 
house, and before it a small bench, on which we 
put some paper gentlemen and ladies. And no 
one can have a livelier enjoyment in his country 
residence than we bad in ours. 

We lodged in a dark and very small room. But 
from ray bed I could see a little bit of sky in the 
morning, and the chimney of our neighbour’s hhtise. 
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But 'wUen the smoke rose from the ehimney, and 
was coloured red and yellow by the rising sun, under 
the donae of the blue sky, then I thought the world 
up there in the air must be very , beautiful, and I 
longed to go thither. 

I conceived a great desire to fly, and confided 
this wish to Joanne.' We made ourselves paper 
wings, and as these could not lift us up, we tried 
whether they would not at least sustain us, if we 
let ourselves go, without liolding on to anything, 
from the stove, chest of drawere, or whatever we 
had climhed up upon. # 

But besides that we got many hruises in these 
attempts, we made such a noise by falling to tlie 
floor, that it brought in the old woman, who gave 
a hearty scolding to the clumsy angels. Mean- 
^>liiJe, we thought of still another means of sus- 
taining ourselves as we hovered over the earth. 
We. selected suitable sticks, which we used as 
stilts, and on these we went round about the 
court yard, imagining all the time that we 'wore 
flying. 

Would that wo had been content" with this! 
But the desire to know more of the world without, 
threw us unto misfortune. The house which we 
lived in was situated within a court-yard, and was 
separated from the street by a high wooden fence. 
A part of the enclosure was a garden, well fenced 
in and belonged to a notary. He was a severe 
man, and wo were much afraid of him . 
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The teiDpiation to evil mpe this tiiM in tW 
shape of a little pig, We saw, one <lAy, when we 
were passing oni* play hoar m the Opurt-yard; 
fortunate p%, who was enjoying hiaSself in the moat 
riotous mauuor in , this ^rdeh.- Spinach, tulips, 
strawberiiea, and parsley, all were!, thrown . around 
him, as he diig with Me Snout in the earth. 

Our anger at this was very gr^i and not 
our wonder how the pig could have got into, the 
garden, as the gate was shut, and the fence was so 
firm. We looked about carefiiljy, atid at last dis- 
covered a holoi^hich bad been nearly covered by a 
few old boards placed a^inst it, bat which the 
little pig had iiistinctively found out, and through 
which he had forced his 'way. 

We thought it of thegreatesf importance to get, 
the pig immediately out of the pleasure garden, 
and w’c could see no other means of doing so than 
to creep through, in at the same hole by which lie 
had made his way ; and now we hunted with great 
zeal’our poor guide, and then put in order, as well 
as we could, what he had scattered about. 

Wc closed the hole in the fence* with a board, 
but could hot resist the desire to let it serve us, 
noAv and then, as an entrance to this paradise. As 
we did not mean to hurt, or even meddle with any- 
thing in the gard^, wo thought it would not be 
wrong to take a breath of frem air now and then. 
Every Sunday, in particular, we crept in by the 
pig’s hole, which we always closed carefully after 
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ns* AU around, , witliin tlie garden fonoe, there 
was a hedge of syringa bushes, wMch hindered us 
from ^ng seen from without. ’ , ' 

. However, it was very wrong in us to go into 
another persons garden without leave ; and we soon 
fowd that every wrong thing briogs its punishment 
with it, sooner or later. 

Ihore was a little sonin»er-‘hoBse' in the garden, 
near that part of the fence which separated it from 
the street. There wore some bushes so hear that 
.Ioanna , and I took the bold resolution to dimb up 
by titcan, so as to get on tbe roof of the sumnier- 
bpuse, and there to look over tlio fence into the* 
street. Thought — said — done. 

Proud, triunipliant, and glad, We found ouraelves, 
.after a quarter of, .an hour’s labour, on the much- 
promised roof, and richly were we repaid for our 
trouble. We had a full view of tho street. We 
saw, now and then, an old woman with a milk-cart, 
sometimes a geutlemau in a chaise, and when we 
Wore in great luck, a lady with a para«ol: and, still 
better^ w,e had even a distinct perspective of King 
Street, and had the indescribable delight of seeing 
a crowd of w^alkers and Idlers, on horseback and in 
carriages, passing by. Tlie whole world seemed to 
be moving there. After we had once seen this, we 
could not live without, seeing it Again. 

One day,— --I remeinj^P it. ^ if it were yesterday, 
—one day we had taken oiir high post, and M-ere 
looking curiously upon the world in King Street. 
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All at once we, »ei’V. a atately^pidfir ‘ oo liorteback, 
and directly, after iiim a lK>}»eij, d^^^^ 

ing a spIendM . ^arriage^^ . tbc ^ineen ! 

— ])erliaps ti»e king' binS^lft Out ddr'sfenfeies 
with delight, we began td clap onp bands and hurra 
loudly. At the same inoment bcatd the notary 
coughing in the garden. 'We were droadtinlly 
friglftened. We wanted to get down qttickly from 
the roof, and hide onrsolyes among the trees; but; 
in our alariOt wu could not find the right places for 
our bauds and feet. Jc^na rolled like a ball over 
the notary’s strailrberry bed, and I remained hanging 
hy the chin to a greet' uaii in the plank, aud scream- 
ing as if out of my seneos. See! here is the scar 

by the nail, it can be seen even now. 

These youthful adventures wore related to amuse 
two little girls, wlio were suffering Under a disap- 
pointment, having been prevented from going oat 
to see an exhibition of fire-works. When their 
governess had reached this point in her story, a more 
tlmn 'delicate supper was anaounced, and the chil- 
dren ran off to enjoy it, without stopping to inquire 
farther about the scar on the good lady^s chin. 

(From pffsldrat'i Daughter*;* by F» , Urameiu > 
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THE ROBIN’S “OOOD BYE" TO LITTLE AR A MIXTA 


Bo»m, 

Good good hyo I I'm going 9>WAy ! 
I'll come again next spring, clear! 

I can scarce find one loafy spray. 

On ^iikh to plarnc my wing, dear/^ 

ARAJWINTA. 

“ Dear Itobin, are yod g<ring sbiitb, 

To pass the coming season t 
This chiJl air don t agree with , 

You're ill ?— Is that the reason ? 

> . - ' 

“ Your doctor thinks you cannot stay 
With safety in this climate ? 

Advises you to travel ? hey ? 

(That word — )iow slxall I rhyme it ? )*' 


THE KOBI^’S “GOOD HYE.*’ 


BOBIK. 


J hate ,1^0 ^ ^ 

Ae yott/oiswji’lc^^ , 


We birdd^ that hate no th4h«« 

Hu3t fly thh* atorfhy woather ; , 

Oood bye I-— my friendij ate betting ont ; 
We always go together.** 


ABAMfNTA. 

Stay just a moment 1 Tell roe how 
You Vo going ? Wing9 will weary; 

And there's no steamboat in the sky ; 
The way is long and dreary/* 


ROBl^. 


ThereV One above, who wUl not see 
A sparrow fall unheeded ; 

He, 'Minta, will watch over me. 

And give me strength when noecledv 

1 *ro going where the orange 
Like gold, thro* the emeiald leaves, love \ 
‘‘ Tm going where its richest rose 
The laughing summer weaves, love/* 
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THE BABY-HOUSE. 

Ark there any of you, iny young friends, so, young 
«>r so ignorant as to believe tliat, if you might go to 
tlu! beautiful toy sbo]»s, and bad but money enough 
to buy just what toys youjhncy, you .should be quite 
l)aj)i»y? 

You have beard of Napoleon, the groat Emperor 
(»f* France, and perhaps you have hoard of his wife, 
the lovely limpi^ss, Josephine. Slie had a daughter, 
TTorteiise, who was married to the King of Holland, 
Napoleon’s brother. The Queen of Holland had 
children, dearly belovM by theit ‘gfandmother 
.Tosepbine. One yeat, as the Christmas holidays 
approached, she sfent for tlidse artisans jn. J^iaris who 
manufacture it!oys,;and ordered toys to be ititwJe ex- 
l)rosriy for, hor grandchildren, mpre. l^||utiful and 
more costly than any that Were to bo hoiagJrt, Her 
<rommahds were obeyedi-r-the toys arrived in Holland 
at the rigdit time, and on Christmas morning were 
given to the children. For a little while they wt re 
enchanted: they thoxight they, should never st>(> 
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eaoa|^l 3 t o| a doll that could speak, wild heasts that 
could 'i^ar and grp wl, and birds that could sing. 

, Bnti alas i after a few hours, they were tired of 
a doill , that could say nothing hut ?na — ma, paf^— pa^ 
of beasts that growled in but one tone, and the 
birds that sang the same note. Before evening the 
toys were strewn over the floor, some broken, all 
neglected, and deserted ; and the raiother, on coming 
into the apartment, found, one of the little princes 
c lying at a window that overlooked a court, where 
some poor children were merrily playing. 

“ Crying to-day, my son ?” she exclaimed. " Oh ! 
what would dear grandmamma say I — what are you 
crying for ?” 

“ I want to go and play with those children in 
that pretty dirt, mamma.” 

This story was brought to my mind last Christ- 
mas eve. 1. went to see a very good neighbour of 
ours, Mrs. Selby, a carpenter’s wife. The whole 
taraily are industrious and economical, and obliged 
to be so, for :Mr. Selby cannot always get work in 
these times^ Ho will not call them hard times. 
■“It would be a shame to ns,” he says, “to call 
times , hard when vre never go hungry, and have 
docent clothes to cover iw, and have health in our 
cheeks*, and love in our hearts," 

And, sure enough, there was no look of bard 
time tltere. The room was clean and warm. Mrs. 
Selby was busy over her mending-basket, putting 
a darn here, a button in this place, and a hook and 
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an eye there, to have all in {^er'fdr , CJhrktiiio^ 
morning. Her only isoo/ OWles,^^ ^ very busy 
with some of . his cither’s tools in ehO eorner; not 
too busy, thongb^to mafce his bow to me, and draw 
forward the rbeking chair. I wish f'^Oould fitid as 
good manners among ohr drati’ing-roota children, 
as I see at Mia. Stlby's. Sarah ahd Lucy, the two 
girls, one eleven, the other tem yeairs oldv were 
working away by the light of a simple lamp, ^ 
<leeply engaged that they did not at first notice my 
entrance. " Where is little Nannie ?”! I asked, 
“ Slie is gone to bed— ^put out of the way,”' replied 
Mrs. Selby “Ob, mother !’ exclaimed the girls. 
“Well, then- — have nojk you banished her?” 
“Bauished? No, mother — Oh! mother is only 
teasing us and they blushed and smiled. 

“Here is some mystery;” said I; “what is it. 
.Sarah ?” “ Mother may tell if she pleases, ma'am,” 
said Sarah. Mother was very happy to tell, for 
.'ill mothers like to tell good of their children. 

“ Ybu know ma’am, the children all doat on 
little Nannie, she is so. much younger than they— 
only live years old— and they had, a desire to have 
some very pretty Christmas gift for her ; but how 
could they, they ssiid, wi'th so little money as they 
luul to spend? They have, to be; sure, a little 
store. I made it a rule to give each a penny at the 
end of the week, if 1 seO them improving iu their 
weak point.” ".Weak point ! what is that, Mrs. 
Selby ?” Why, ma’am, Charles is not always 
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pauct^ 'Ofc «ctuKili s6 I proTixised him if Uo 
ividU »St -be • one miovftiit' behiad-b'and foV a 
•iv^eek, be . sball haVe a j^ny. Sarah, who ia a 
tiitle head ovet heels, gets one iFor making the 
beds and dusting neatly.' And Lucy — Lucy' is 'a 
careful ohiid — for not getting a spot on her apron. 
Ou cotmting' up, Charles had'*fifty*one pennies, 
Sarah forty-eight, and Lucy forty-nini^” 

“No, mother,” said Lncy; “Sarah had forty- 
eight, arid I forty-Heven.” “ Ah, so it Vas ; thank 
you, dear, for correcting me,” “ But Lucy would 
liave had just the same as I, only she lost oue penny 
by breaking a tea-euj», and it was sucb, colil weather 
it almost broke itself.” 

I, looked with delight at those little girls, so just, 
and generous to one another. The mother ]uo- 
ceeded : “ Father makes it a rule, if they have been 
: good children, to give them two shiilhigs each, for 
holidays; so they had soventy-flve pennies a-piecc. 

“Enough,” feaid I, “to' make little Miss Nannie 
a pretty respectable present ” 

“ Ah, inde^, if it were all for Nannie ; but they 
gave n Christmas present to their father and to me, 
and to each other, and to tlitj poof little lame cliiM, 
next door; so that Nannie only comes in for a 
gixtli part. They set their wits to work to contrivt* 
soTOOtlring more than tlicir money wouhl buy, ami 
they determined on making ababy-bpiise, which 
they were sure whuld please her, and give her 
many a pleasant hour when they were gone 1(» 
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sciMWln $ 0 , fHem lit# 

vb#|a* , 

Miws .iSfeifl 1 m» i#»| eweiaily Jkej^ti 

#y«r it, W biS)^ it,/*0#,K«!tfwyi» Iw Wftjr h*T« 
tit# pjaae#)*# of sniiin^ io-wam'#* itiwdmg*” » fko 
sbaivl tra# maio»o^ aM if t»f Illtk 
em l^n t# tiul tWts»^, «i«4..res»#wtib^ ,tWi» 
pleflifiiiire %ylie«ll tit# ciurtal#^im i6i«t dfimi 
tlicy can «akie» Xho |kal?y»>lK>tMS5 nyfi# ifeyae 

etowas l^igl3!r*---tita^ t1t#wt j#eya ^is# axjs^tw, mo 
above tho o|b«r, ’in#4b by pm;ipi| tlweei olift vioo#e». 
boxes ooe op th» otbev. Oi<l, I call tbsaii, biit so 
they did not appeair i t}i#k ontsldeii ]bad been veil 
scoorod, tbeu pasted met witU p^er, and the 
gum araldo vraa pat pn tho paper, and <uf#r tbat 
was niooly deatterod # coating of giyaaitpHsobtiVed 
smalt. Thp ini^de trail of ike lowbr 'rooas, or 
kitchen, was covered with white popun:^ to look 
like fresh white wash; the padbur and ehaipber 
walls wero covered nitU very pretty 
papcr,*givcn to the children by thehr firiond, 
Laverty, the npholsterer. yh# kitc|)on ftdOlr was 
spread with Straw Ohorlea hod tnade a 

very nice droasey for one 'side, land a table Wtd It 
resemhling a settee, for the lOthoia !^W girls had 
created something in thp of a ‘’potaani whom 

they called a cook; th# jwo^ipinhe held in one 
hand, — they had, mpde it 8dnd*ably,*-HEmd the pail 
m tho othfsr was^ Charles’ hsndy-work. ^ stove, 
shovel and topga^ Wrkettl# and skil|pfc, and 4ish<?« 
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wer6 ! 4^qrtefnii»e4 to tiMnir n^smriggi, 
(a Mrise Jifcl^e feonse^-^e,) If they 
'<((r||i|ip<yi eterytiflag elipe* The ki*cht*n 
and gaak aialde, It&d isosii^ thaia 
— t^oit half tiiek joint atook.” "TMaii lioWt<dtmid 
yon po 9 siUly ftuftikh' yoat padotw ami obambts' so 
beantikiU)' f ’ ^ ‘ , 

« Ob^ that is almost all onr own work, ma’am. 
Cbarlio made the frames of the oludrs and eoto, and 
wo stored and covered them.” 

** Bttf^here did yea get this very pretty crimsoji 
elotii to oovei them, and the matotiafa for your 
carpet and curtains I” 

The parlour carpet was made of dark cloth, 
with a centre piece of flowers and birds, very 
’ neatly fashioned, and sowed on, Tbo chamber 
carpet was made of squares of divers coloured cloth. 

The cloth for the centre-table was neatly worked; 
the window-curtains were skips of rich coloured 
cotton sewod together; the colours matched the 
coloura of the carpet. To my question to Sarah, 
where she had got all these pretty materials, she 
replied, “ Oh, ma’am, we did not buy them with 
mon^eg, butt we bought them and paid for them with 
labour, fhtber says." 

These flttie girls were early beginning to learn 
that tripth in“ poiitioal economy, that all property is 
produced attd ohtflinedi by labour* “Miss Lavorty, 
the npboilaterq^, works upstairs; we picked hair fur 
her, and she paid ps |tt these pieces,” 
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matni'na^'doll ^itl^ 

cradl&i': and "tUia ^ pretty 

eti'cki^, aitt4''‘tti'e'-''l»i^'4(5a«e' 'and on "'®e. 

centre-tabK a»d 


Btoyn/ 

make none' of' these ■tl4higai',i'':^M';coald.'n«M^'''«^ 

inid'#i<ely''tbe' 

. ,!. ‘i k^. M. . jt_ ' 


them out' of Miss 1 
three sixpences left* sfer your ie: 
kitchen, wouM go little 
for theln.” '■•''• ■; ■■■'••■'''; /V;'" 

“ To ’ , tell ■ 

“ the , girls yme aM 

could iigi«iO^;:for’’t^ " " 

I ’had "j^$- ni)!fe^'4»'' ' 
the hi%byrhoi:we ,'|si/tWy,‘'aJS4;<'fi 


'gfiyen"' 


.th'eitt' a littl© 
tO' spare/ ^ 
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stead ♦•Can't 

/ i^kon np poiptidii of tl»e /pie eoats?~ 

Make one just larli^ endujlli' ^ y<JU, and wy father, 
and Nannie, ;and we eat (|fy bread, and then, 
Miltii tW moit^y. ?atw, our throe gi^potiees* 

W© will get what we can.^, At' first I thought it 
rather bard upQp 'the chUdtpn, hut my hhsband iatid 
I talked, it, oyer togethfer, ajud We >oneln‘ledi as it 
was their own proposal, td let Ihein do it. We 
thought it might hh toaohpig tlmih, ma'am, to have 
love, as one may, Ra)% stronger than appetite, ai^ 
work their little self-denial up With their love, and 
industry, and ingenuity. Poor people, such as u'o, 
cannot do what rich people can, for the education of 
their children. Put there arc gome things wo can 
<Io, w'hicli rich people can’t— our poor circumstances 
help us. When our children, want to do a khidnoss, 
as in the matter of the baby-houso, they can’t nm 
to father and mother, and get nioney to do it Avith ; 
they are obJiged tp think it out, and work jt''out, as 
on© may say : and J, he|iovo ,it the great end of 
education, wm’arn, tp, make Jpp^d/ he^t,, and hand 
work.’*,'/' , 

■ Agajp:;I'l9oki^i':at. 'titb real. 
respeht''|i^j'thp; 'The 

figures op 

'&C., .'..were'- Suitably and 
noatjy:'arhsw^dii' eomfthipg more, — 

outward form?, into which Charles, *^ah, tiucy and 
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l»jad ljr©a(Jbdj»a<ral loye, l^ind-beait- 

dil|igeuci9# aEid*wli&40t»^4* 

i t 


Now, I wik my yousif firi«f!a4e tx) 
gifts of the poor oaipeBt(a**sohil4»en to those of the 
empress. Ilots cost a siegle order, and a great deal 
of money, — theirs, mark mbour ahd foree-thoUgfat. 
If the haj)piues8 produced in the two crises, to hotu 
IJirer and receiver, were calculated, which would he 
the greatest amount ? And which, in reality, wore 
the nchest.—the empress’s grandchildren, or the poor 
carpenter’s little family ? 
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** IsABi&xjB t Isatielle ! where aire yeu hut no Isa- 
belle answered; aed Mrs. Howard, her mother, 
was just giAng to sehd some of the servants after 
her, when Broho, a ki^ Nowfoiindland dog, rushed 
into the hal], and cau^t hold of^ her dress in his 
mouth. Ho was Wot, and seemed very anxious for 
her to follow him ; accordingly, Mrs. Howard called 
the gardener, and followed Bruno, who seemed 
dclightedi, 

There WMf^a largo pond at the fbot of the garden, 
and it was towards - this that the dog ytm ; and as 
they woHn proceeding along, a suspicion mitered the 
mother’s mind, which caused her to hurry forward ; 
need I say that it was of her child she thought* — 
her darling Isabelle ? Soon they reached the pond, 
and there, on the banh, lay her diiughter ; but her 
eyes were elesed, m(id her cheeha so white that she 
seemed dead. Mm Howayd uttered 'a shriek of 
mingled joy and angiiish— joy, that ihe weis out of 
the pond, and fear that she might not live. 
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She fvM'wajnii, und «t($D66i h&j^ ji;%^ 

groufkil-~«h6 pat ber httad oft W child’s hefart— 
aifd, oh ( hii{>pii;teiM t ihe i^t it 'imit, iWMio war 
imiQedhupi% oeiried ^ a ipl^siciaQ was seo.:^ 
for« aad he that abe waa not hart in an^ way, 
•—that fr}^ht» o*dy» had caoaod |>or to faint, 

Brand* the ^ithful Bmao, was given to leahelle 
for her berate and protector; and often mi^ht 
the tied b© aefed hounding 'bva;l the &.wn» and 
through the meadowe; and whoa the little girl 
■was tired* Bruno ’woold eeathimaelf puderthe shade 
of some tree, Y'^hile leahelle would tnahe him her 
pillow, and she was n^ted* away they would 
run again, 3^t this was on boUdaya ; for liabeile 
was a studioua little gki* and did not 6p<ei|^ ell her 
* time in play. 

I suppose my little readers ore all this tinje won- 
dering why I do not tell them how Isabelle oame 
to fall into the pond; 1 most beg pardon for 
my neglecrt, and repair the error by telling them, 
W^tt, Isabelle had leave to play in the gardmr with 
Bitino, and, asf she Was rambling by the pond* she 
saw a beantlfoi tnlt of blho violets; and as she 
knew her mother whs very fond of violets* she 
wished very mnch.to get them |br her; mH thongh 
she had been told never to widk near the edge of 
the baiUm* she thought s]be shpuld he able to get 
the flowers without danger; hut la reaching for 
them, her font slipped^ and she fbU over into the 
water. 
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jBfOBo immediately ponged iq, «od "brought her 
sale te the bank, as tre Eavo aeon; but Xuabelle 
leav^it a good lesson, which she imver forgot, and 
that was, obedience to hex parent »• for witUi obe- 
dience to their commands, they will bo always 
more pleased and hapjjy, tham with tbo most lovely 
flowers in the field. 



BESSIE EEE. 


In an old scbool-bonso in one of oar mral vil- 
lages, one beautiful summer's day, a jgronp of merry 
children Were assembled. Sotne wore harrying 
with their lessons, while others were turning .list- 
lessly from their books W ga*o with anxious J^ces 
jBj)on the clock, which ticked loudly (and very 
sloM ly on this particular day) in the corner. An 
afternoon holiday hkd bcien jwOmlse^, and an ex- 
cursion to a not fhr distaut wood, fot the purpose of 
gathering berries. No wojide*i pieu, aH looked 
pleased and happy. 

At length, the long-wishod-for hour arrived. A 
u aggou appeared at the door td c<»ivey the younger 
children and the basket to the entmaeo of the 
wood, and the older scholars dipped gaily on— 
each one with a well»-filled basket in hand to con* 
tribute to the repast “ under the greenwood tree.” 
It was not long ere they reached the wood. 

“ Oh, how cool !” one exclaimed, as the breeze 
sighed through the trees and rustled the green 
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la&TVi; IwttV !” wifotluiir t^ied, m tihe 
ivaUusd Tamet^ laait^h^ > » . 

KaWfV .tbe ipjiwiEtuee bf tito wood a^i^ue«fidBired a 
)$t«eai», aad" the sofinpli gnussK)^ geatly 
to the baoh) oiilille the htanches of jco hid elm tree 
lell i>fGtidy on tW wnter» ahd ftmad n ^rj-liko 
nook; iihd hmo idie ehiiidren the 

very spot fijr their feaet, before they gathered their 
berries. The baskets were qnioklf opened* and the 
contents spread upon the momy ba]^« Ikit who 
was to do the hononrs of the table ? Their elioiee 
quickly fell upon a beautiful girl, the daughter of 
the minister. Bessie Lee was indeed beautiful; 
her golden hair clustered round her face, and her 
eyes, of the colour of tho noonday sky, shaded by 
their dark lashes, gave an unusually lovely expres- 
sion to her countenance ; 

“ And her iang\ full of Kfe, -wHIvout any coRtTo], 

Bat tho siooot wte of grocofulooes, ouag from her soul." 

No wonder, tljen, she was loved by all — ^lich and 
poor, yonog and old* A wreath of wild flowers 
was twined by the l«q>py sulgects, and the lovely 
queen yfSB crowned. And thmi t^y separated to 
gather the bemes, going in diflerent directions, but 
intending to meet by the spring ere they returned 
home. 

Bessie hurried eagerly on towards the interior of 
the woods, hut she went not alone; her cousin. 
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Harry alioQt to owa 9ge^ acooinp^jy^ 

to to to|^ ill to toketi* 3Sto4 in Itatui tto 
rraadere^^to'aail KtKoiiL stopfpto'io jatbor tiro 
dasteriibg: totfaa, or tlielw}^ i^rew 

in their patk Tbey heard the teMp of their eom- 
paniom, Ikit 0 (k»i the rotind died ^m.y in the 
distance. Yet they tooted on. eonTdrupg g»iijr t 
— ^but the bashete were filled^ and should they not 
return, asked Harry of his conahcit '^he lontol 
up, — the enn was shiedding > his declining rays 
through the trees, and the woods were flooded wj^r 
golden light 

“ I did not know it was so late,’* exclaimed 
Bessie : “ we shall be missed, and nor schoolmates 
will be waiting by the spring; we > shall have to 
walk fast,” • 

They turned to retrace their St^s, and hastened 
on. “ Barely,” said Henry, “ this is not the way 
we came; the treos are eloser together, tund I do 
not see the big chesdmut lue said we would have for 
lay in* the same position, for he would pot disturb 
a landmark.” 

“Oh,” cried BeSsle, ** that is fawther on; it was 
just where the tWn roads met;'w4ve shall soon 
be thero—Mdon’t you think so?” 'The poor boy 
did not answer j he felt tto they lo®t they way 
and he feared to tell his coUsin, timid ks a fewn 
she had always been. 

^ “ Are yon tired, Bessie V He looked into ber 
face; the flush of bop^ had disappeared, and her 
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Wp«i He placed 

hi«'j[i^ia-iSkreaBd slender 'waist : . ■ ■' ’ ; ■,.' 

^ ' in^, yen. ar^lWgdeds’’ 

tearS'; an'4-;':ijay' peeip’ ■pietber,’ how' 

will she fee! ?■ We . sheW never see he^ digram ; wo 
shall hasfei io'stay in t^bis jd^k place aji B^ht---^ 
the bears and hone— 4h, .^hat Sludl we 4o^” 

" Do not dear,>eotf9it» ; there are no wild 
animals Iter® liow ♦ there is nothing to hurt ns Itere. 
The woods in this part' are free; and don’t you 
know what we read this momi»g,r^there are no 
lions in this country ?” 

And so he > tried' to comfort Iwr, and poor Bessie 
dried her eyes, ahd tried to smile, 

“We are like the ‘ Babes in the Wood,' Harry ; 
only I am afraid there are no pretty robins who will 
cover us up with leaves, and watch over us.” 

The It^it, rays of the sub faded away, aud the 
goldep-drittged ' clouds melted into blue, The full 
moon rose high in the heavens, and the bright stars, 
shone calibii^.down;, on the - lost oaoe Exhausted, 
the cousins sank upon the, grass, under au old tree, 
whose friendly bi'anches ktretehed far and widt' to 
■sholtter 'tlmtn.. ■ , 'i- O"', ■ ,■' , ' 

"I can ,gO- bo f»rtlie^,’^ Cjried Bessie} "my bead 
aches, anti I feel so Oh, if T could only see 

mc^her, — slie fb^Ill bib so IfightbB.ed. Do you think 
any obe will coibe to find as 
" Do not feel so .bitd,” said Henry ; “ nothing 
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•w-ill hi«;t us. dol irtll care uf us, aod ji wtiJt 
soen be iBim|ng'» arul tbeu tte etm easily und oui: 
way out Of tb#at0»da. ITour 15|tW orilji send sotue 
oue fcur us^ or haf^tui^ emie biasselC^ }mow$ ?" 

“Ilarfer cried jtosie,* spriugfuf to her feet; 
•‘did you Bot bear a SometMog' rustled 

!a tlic gr<^; X aut isiiro it was a suabe..^ llbe cluug 
closer and cJoser to XIariy* wad it wa* with difficulty 
he could soothe her. Xle^Id her hou^ groundless 
were hear fears; that a proteetiug Prorideuoe watched 
over thum, and they would not be bartoed. ^ 

He wrapped Ijor shtos'l closer around bw, for the 
night air was chilly to her touder fratae. ’* The 
soft grass shall be your bed, llessio, and I will watch 
o\ tr you ; but first let us my our evening prayer, 
just as if neuereat home.'* Together the cousins 
knelt down and ofll'rod tbeir bumble petition to the 
Most High, and then they lay down on tbeir mossy 
lied to sleep, — 'Bossic, with her head pillowed on the 
breast of Ilarry ; bis arm supported her, and so they 
slept.* Swett villous of home haunted thrir dreams, 
and their parents’ loved fimes smiled upon and 
Idessod them. 

It was morning ; the sun was jnst rising, and a 
faint light W’as diffused through th^ treoa, and the 
birds were carolling forth tbeir matin songs. Bessie 
still sleirt-— the innocent sL^p of ohildhim. JHfenry 
lay in the aame position* for ho Would not distorb 
her. Fpr hours he bad^ lain littening tow 
sound. > 
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At awoke: kie lodfeed wound, — 

Wtoro am I ?” w^ere the first Words that escaped 
hot 1^. ‘ 3he looked at Henry. “ Oh J I remom^" 
hternow; we htwe been here al}'|%M. 'Ho you 
think we sihaU ast homo to-dhy ?” • 

** Ob, ymi-' wi her consio, gaily, . “ I am so glad 
you have rested so wdi. W© will soon set out, 
and pprWps vm sliaH |wt hWnO 'fe bmdtlast. But 
eat some of the hwfes, Bessie, and then We will try 
to find our Way mat of the *woodt” 

She tasted the berries, hut pushed them aside, 
“ 1 cannot eat j I feol, Harry, if we do not soon got 
hotne, shall never eat again,” ^ 

“ Oh t do not grieve so, dear, dear Bessio. I^ook, 
the sun is shining brightly through the trees ; ho 
i?iat is east, and yon know the woods He west of the 
school-house ; so we will walk towards the kin, and 
then we wifi soon see dear home.” He placed his 
arm tvarfdUlly $«nund her, and they set out, her steps 
still faltering. 

* hfilo after mile they thus walked, for they had 
wandwed far the preceding night. At times the 
trees grew thinner, atid the}"' Would congratnlate 
themselves they were almost at home; but then 
again the? could hardly find their way through the 
overgrown path. 

“ I cannot go much farthmi Harry ; for my head 
thibbs almost id btiursthig, and I am so dizzy, I can 
hardly sec.” 

Bessie stopped and leai^ for support against 
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a tree; Wr n/tfU 0afc «k*Mi revealed her 
face deadly pate- Poor Xlai^y gjfceed'apon her in 
deepair, w hast? W she aliould dte te the weed^ 
avmy £rom all, ‘ loved kert *Phe ikoag^t was 
agony,— the ^aldihg' tear started fo ten ayes. He 
took bold &t her baud ; ** Bea^t ^sk to tae j; lean 
upon mo— *we will soon he home, onJy thialc aft.” 

At that l^atapt, a plunge was heard In a neigh* 
bourittg hush. Bessie, too, heard it { it recalled hm* 
fleeting senses. She looked tep, — ft heanidful dag 
came bounding towards her. j|She stretched onther. 
arras ; “ Tis Cai’lo ; dear, dew CarteT The dog 
crouched at her feet. She stooped to pphrace tlie 
animal — the tear-drojw glistened in 4er eyes and 
fell warm upon the fiiitblul creature. ** Oh, llarry ! 
he has come to save us ; we shall see hoicne once 
more.” ^ 


But she was too weak to walk, and how was bo 
to bear her home ? Oelioately-formed himself, and 
worn out with fatigue and watching nearly the 
wliole'iiiglit, he i^ouid scarce bear his pwn weight. 
Carlo bouiulcd gaily on, inviting thetu to follow. "A 
voice was heard In the distance, calling on their 
names, — “Bessie! llarry !” l|o. tried to answer, 
but bis voice was low and feebie, , “lE^ie, let me 
help you ; I hoar voices ; let us tty to pjeot them ; 
1 will support you." He raised her from thp ground 
and tried to bear her on. Iho voices apiproaclied 
nearer and nearer ; again he cSsayod to ttASwer, — “this 
time he was heard. They saw some one coining 
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towat^* t1beB9« and reellfaisad Bessie’s 

He burrled ofl, aud recseivad the altnoi^ 
injseltsible.form^of his child in his sarais. lie -sms 
acaBOmiMsnied hy aonle of his netghhontw. who snp- 
jwirted Harry heme. • Scarce half wa how otoeed, 
ere Bessie was laid in her nnothct’s arms. Carlo, 
half maddentod with Joy> frf^ed and gnmholJed 
round them. In thin iroor Bessie ifjod to tcU her 
story, hut tears and soh? ehoked her Toiet?. 

They had wandered very h»r into the wohds. On 
Uio retnm of their seljoolmates without them, the 
anxions fathW, accompanied hy some kind neigh- 
hours, had S^ent the nigpht in search of them ; hut 
bad heenJunaWe to trace them, and rctunie<l, uearjed 
and alone. Another party had immediately formed, 
and the bereaved fhthcr had insisted on agfain ac 
companying' them. Carlo, Bessie's little ihvoiuitc', 
had followed, and it was tho inetinot of the faithful 
animal that W tho father to his children. And 
now they were aafe in their own loved homo ; and 
many a fervent prayer of thnuLsgiving }<«• the 
I'C^overy tjf the lost ones a^icriided that niglit fo 
heaven,, from the humble dntdling of Pastor Leo. 
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* Hhs'kam wJjifliliy ^owjiidii© |}©fiwe 

i^ajg' ’mK&^fjBm 'W/jpa4t ma not 

iftnoii Ti^nd, feat *|%fet TjroejisSi^fei^ Iteeniy fcowardt 

Ball«ri» afe^kis cold. 

% IkB* aHM lw> sd^t to *i6^fed,*OVfti5d8 his 
}- / Jm.jK, "^V 

Bki MW to Wt jMmo nod sit U}>on 

tfee feacie Wt ; ^ sfe^d ^ wmn npon 

the ftont seot^ if iw^ only tumsd jronnd- 3» bo pat 
bis feet over tUe'fieni^, at|d^S8iv^loped them in the , 
hudalo skins vr^ie^ tvere idown iln bowt nf the baok 
seat, nnd tlij8!sbnlfc> skin wbieb W Iteen before 
him, he threw over his shonldnr^ so that now he 
had a very good place indeed* 0e Otmld see, all 
artniud him^ the shores Of tbo^pond, with the lights 
in the farm bonses on the laud, and all the con- 
stellations which werespmed nnt belfero him in that 
quarter of the iieavens at which he was looking. 

“ Ob, father/’ said Rtdlo, “ I see three stars all in 
a row. I witdtfi know tbs names of tbim. Could 
) on look round a«(d see, father I"” 

“ Why, not ▼cry well,” said his father. “ I can- 
not look round, 1 am so moiBcd np/’ 

Rollo, Wing Seated on the fnwat seat, with bis 
back to the horse, of ©ourso was looking at the 
j»act of the sky which was h^iud t^e sleigh, so 
that bis fatbof ^nld not. sim the constellation in 
that quarter oiflws beavetts. 

‘’JCiet me; /sen,’’ eaW his MWc; “we must be 
going nearly west, so that iMt part of the sky is 
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the ntio^c^ riik^ shoat this 

time. 4rtiM fee ere the 

8(»t« ie thf'wto olOi^onif’ ‘ ' 

Tn iW halt <kim r 

YetCt *ri# M» &iMtt ts **Wiiet' nofst hefatifui 
constellatleti'ia tlie i§ 04 ^A ; fell/ ih thf 

erinter it rlNM-lit the ei^t# ^ Orionivas h hhoter, 
eed he hef a heft c a£lid'ii}'‘wWlt are titree hhaa- 
tiftil stars, all }ti atot?,^* ' ' . ' ’ ' 

^ lVe)i, fkther,’*'Shid Belih, me i«s«ie eHjer 
stare that oitgk^ te%e afsBC, if> it 'Se Wally the halt 
of Oriott that'l fto©!, add thW X “WBl tw^ you if they 
are there." ' ■. * i < 

♦‘ Very" well," dtid ‘his* fifither. *• tit they are the 
three stars M ttke bi^t of Orioa, they tie^ hi % Um 
one above thh oth€Sh not 'off hy the ^de of the 
other. 1 mean by that^ tha^ if titlre waii a life 
drawn throofh them, and eonthiaed <^|Kih ivayv it 
would be a tine rnaliiQ^ a|)> hild*4own i|^ ihf sky, 
not a line extendia^ ifmta ofafMf to thd fiithfr.'’' 

“Yta, sir,” said Itollar; ."Vlihhr row df a|ar« is 
in a line up and down." 

And off on eaoh |dde of the Ifttle row iHf atara 
are two other blight starSf on eaoli aldf.** 

“ How lar off, sSr^ said Hollo**v' ' 

‘‘About twiee as £atr, I ndmald think, as the 
little row of stars.” ja 

“Yes, sir," said RoUoi **I sdf one of them. 
Yes, 1 see them both. One 'is on one side^ and 
the other is on the other ^e." 





YW : . I Hve no 4oi»l>t H pjri4« that you 
^ One of t^e stem tt^afr you w ifn lu's 

4bol<iM5i4vtljp,0f!to- is’-ia''' life J , 

<• t wish f eJwIld ?ee bifi $hape,*Vls44 ^llo» “ aU 
drawn oufc itn. tho siky*” ‘ « ^ ' 

“ It wqu 14 be Teiy oouivehSeoiif I po doubt,” 
rt'iKlied bis ** I*r0t^ ne^ the ioretet # the 

tljreot stars ia the rOWMllj#fe|s a Ojustw of 


rt'iKiJOffl JUS mner. rm^ nm xm jorew or tne 
tljreot stars ia the |0y*^«i^|a a uto oJustw of 
stars, tosrai^ the aadta.” 

« tos, si^,” said BuUo ; " I sap tbe^.^ 

“’Hiey. are ia OribaV s«a!^’^i4 bis &tber^ 

*^X sate tberu,’* said BoHa, ' 

Now, loofc at aft tba stars io the <wist<?Uatiou 
again, apd notice bow tlj'Sy ^a ia respect to each 
oiber, so that you wiftbaow the cpostellfttioii ubeii 
you «ee it again,” " 


■ ■■ ■ 







with^pleai^aiife'^i wJaAt', , 
living' )t*^e(Sted[‘‘'^^ i^ii^,-;'. 

There, ■ b^^l' vimi9\0^v^k^{ W «lo#|y ilo%, 
through- ttiis:'’;<e|^ 'iWu^, (s%/a^';;iiiji9;“l<Mi^i6fi of'-tho 
trees seemed tp/|l'qttejr ip 'thf , 

midst .of these.' pleasaPt' '&e Inijlf . 

of a l>eantilfoif Uttle'rgirl,'tdth''’ia»^ittg''bf«e.''4^^^^ 
atjd brown cuE}.ed.;.h^iVh|,<5h'hpog 4p!>fn'. 
white frocks as she '^tbobi^ Wsi^ look 

\Vhi%'i'‘ 

beauty of . , , 

into tho 
M'ator-ilrpl*.'-' 

“ Wiiat i»' 
with' 



at,- the ' ■ 
' a '"rush 


small' . 


wi'th bright' 'j|wt'’''.<^ 


V. li^ .' W'Al ' ijt 


the brook* Ibat' i' 'w'itl'Wee ’'v^el^er ^ 

She ' broke ' oft; ,' •w»th\,W:Tit^ft,,'Steo», 
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alie »t tow tHe 

a|>|40 IfK^ t^iag it ^ %ito a eroile, 
she itoiil it ftmhd «ih^ tO jiaeic at its red 

6t]*e$ks« « 

“ iiiMie I^lh r* «ha, 'Sfit'h a (!0ft wide, ** little 
red 8trijpa<l a|^le^ I sWuM neaer We toed to 
break you totu the tjee^ because the tspee does not 
belong to my ikthert Imt to good neighbour 
Ackerman ; but a kind wind has blown you down 
into tbe brook, and how that | have 4rawn yon out 
with a flag blossom, would it not be lest for me to 
try whetbcr you are as good as you are pretty ?” 

She sat down on the grass, under the tree, and 
aftcar she had wiped the apple, she ate it with a very 
good relish. 

Before she had finished, another apple fell 
directly into her lap. She wondered very much 
at this last wind-fall, but was much pleased, and 
tliought it still mewe beautiful than the first. Soon 
after, a twig fell into her lap, with three apples 
upon it Much astonished, she looked up Vo the 
tree, and among the thick houghs she saw little 
Fritz lookiO|r down upon her with roguish eyes. 
He was a hnght boy, but he loved mischief belter 
than work or study. He had gone to the garden 
of neighbour AckWmn a little before Anna, not 
to look into the brook, but to climb the tree where 
the sweet led apples grew. He^saw Anna looking 
into the broolci and mischievously threw an apjde 
to disturb the urater. He was very much amused 
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to ohktv^Ant)&*BMr&^ »*iii WSr.^h^^t Iwliol 
that the w^nd %a 4 ,WlN»IoiC %«'«#K^*dfchou^ Jt 
WftB % Cairo 8«tmi?M3t>to, atti ab .inir^TW^lmag* 
Whoa Aro>«f aa^ Irital in the ttse©, «he tuadeiv 
stood what made She gra» almost 

as red as the «^fde% and caSet dowa hei* eye#, 

Frita lon^d to walk with heil, hoi did hot know 
how to begin. ’ At length tee sadi,«— > 

« Wa« it good, Aimaf’' 

Th^ be <did down the amoOth »tm» hf tree 
and stood close beside her, belt he did not know bhw 
to begin a conrersatioo there, any bettet than he 
did in the tree. 

Suddenly, ftwmer A«^erroan appeared from bte- 
hiiul a clump of bushes, and looked earnestly at 
them. He was an old man, and was mnch loved 
and respected by all his neighbonrs, 

Anna and Frit* holoored and looked fHghtened. 
They would have slipped away, but ho called to 
them; — 

“ What disturbs yon so» my little ones! What 
must I understand from these eyes, which turn 
away from mine, the sudden oolour of your cheeks, 
and these unquiet doubtfni looks ? Did you come 
under my apple tree to enjoy i\m opol shade, or 
were you enticed by tlm applesT “ t am not 
surprised to see Frit* here, but yon, Anna, whom 
I have always considered so innocent, how could 
you encourage this little rogue to rob piy tree, 
and recei ve the apples after he had stole them ?*’ 
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loo but th^ teat^ iblled doMui 

lifr iud ber busoin e^elk^ ^vitb grie4‘. 

iS^titx eoulfd not b^ tbe i^t of bor lilatrosa. 

♦‘^bW ^do|0 Iso'll: afi» 

tbo obly'one to bteisio/’ 

0© tben toW tbo iarnw^r Ww Jt bad all ha^wnetl, 
a id confessod bis disbtmost tnt©i]tb>n8 in olimbing: 
the tree. tTb© ibnnof kindlj^ saiA ‘‘ A fault cou' 
ftTSsed i$ bfitf amended*’' Uo then wiped little 
Anna’s eyes, witk tW wtneir of ber apron, and gave 
bor the bandsomest apple heoould find on bis tree. 
Anna thanked fiioi, with" a sobbing and said, 
If I See another a}>p}e Ip the brook, or in the road, 
T will not tou<*b it till I know wljose St is, and how 
it came there 





JfBlIf’ 


'Do te b} &l 9 |i|l'k'^|f«ii, 

Cflite, 1(i#B SiAl wH«Nr ni^ ' 

’ ri» diMiitt if})ioii''ti)« s 

Young Indies, term yomr bendn ii»w 
liOo% on bndr^ fW^MMurcIi 1 My 1 

* 

i<ttni:.$. 


l>o mi i« ifa noSt n 1ft do,-* 


jOft&TKR' 

s ^ ^ 

Stop f mm If libat mjr yiW'ii go I 

H'liiTo «««, lo «ighi ’ 

Cannot ym <^1^% 


‘ A imXUiO'W OM mt 

^ \ 

MV hat is »«MteT btJo* ? 

\t hat Arondfal clatter, do you Itnow < 
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Th<M»’5 TO r« tA, |»»*y» aoa’^« jtttt l»«iBt 1 


Is t)«M> ths %i[j^ ftiaks ^ tnn| 1 
I ne'«r inu^nsil such » tUM>. 

Ab, mAl urasl a i , 

Tb«y toaHy jmske wy esas-anans Mbb i 
Wli y, what s drsaitihl time they hesp— 
They waked w> ^opa a ttiee seimd sleep. 


UASTBP. 

Betti 1 beat yonv aa<l wibd the bo«ri!> 
Was such a discord ever heard ? 

Put up your chestnut^ boys, and beat»— 
You Old :^ot come tu school tp oat* 
iWe, if you ean\sing do re twi, 

Follow as I sing one, two^ three* 


One, two, three, four, seven,- — 

lie I he ! he !--u»ght, ninc^ ten, 'levon. 


HAstntt. 

Boys ! mind your manners, or go home, 
And learn ttiem ere again you come* 



rm-mv W 

t. 


fiMi 

Wliy, r0«lly« n{># ym'v0 «it»e it| tfiinit^t ; 
Now if Ifott mhI 

Wliot ia «ji« loali; 


VMf w;»y. 


Don't know,— b’Jieta ’tl« k W i. 

ft 




! I sbouM ^6 seat9 cty, 
3h«uue ou you 1*' 


Fim BOV. 


WrfI, I kmm that I 
Wad, am, i^ud will |i>a, Aumhor <mu ; 
And *tia by that tbo dcale a bngima 


UAStaBa 


And now the third ? 





m^Wf 

t)M> li« tot I 

H 19 Midt t h«€ Ie 4 -r- 

'TiA yott, iim iin^l‘^#tri^«i« 4 ih 


* 

iMu liow yoa j^est ^ 

A^raitt, iiviiat n^ii& h thm 1 

Now do tibo Uliltt y^ mtx do. 


ptopr ©OT* 
1 mfaor iliiiik 'tia W. 


SimU ! you know, aad koo^ full w4f» 
Tbotoa «o atioh lc^«r % tbo acafc 
The tliird note li tho letttur 
And, miiid, the 6jll%blo 1 $ n^}. 


PfIW 

.3/<j^ U it ? Ohx that bo truo, 
Then, I »ui sure "'tlsi dottWo 5 fis>V 



TiT» mvf smoiNo squHit.. 


mum 

i 


' iittJ Uoi^hft* ia»f 


C * 

1 * 

« ktov ^ ^ ©!», bwKfaJ j bo> s 

I/oolc on jour woiw, and slop oonn. 
f>o sol dk>, ^ im mi 


ptlpto*. 

^ 

1)0 trii s 4 <lo, dd itwi ml do. 




Oiit of tune i» tW w# go ^ 
J1l In Apolm’s fiifciiiej 
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THE BALLOON. 

“ Oxi i brother, what is that ?” exclaimed little. 
Mary to lier brother James. 

“ ^Vhat do you mean, sister 1” 

“ Why, that thin«f, away up in the sky, — wh' 
is it ?” Aud Mary pulled her brother by tl'^ 
as si''' «i»% .»<•, Rtrariere-looking o’ * 

‘ the s' 

an ’ 

let 

once. 

what tis that M'onderful-lookiu" there?” 

.John looked up very wise, shot .iS head, and 
looked again, — “ Oh ! it is a balloon,” 

Well, pray, sir, will you tell us what a balloon 
is made of,” said Jaiue.s, “ aud how it enables one 
to go up into the air so great a distance ?” 

“ The balloon is made of oiled silk, or of silk 
prejxared with a solution of India-rubber, made per- 
fectly air tight, and is filled with air, lighter than 
the common air we breathe.” 

N 
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But where can this air be obtained ?” said 
James. 

There are many ways of obtaining it, but the 
easiest is to go to the gaslight company, and pur- 
chase as maiiy gallons as may he wanted to make 
the balloon rise.” 

This is, indeed, curious,” said Mary ; I never 
thought air was bought aud sold.” 

AVlmt is the of a balloon asked James, 
who was very fond of asking questions about every- 
thiiig. 

I don’t know that it is of (my at jiresont,” 
rc^pliod John, “ but it may possibly be made of use 
at future time.” 

I shoul J like to go up in it,” said James : it 
be so beautiful to sail through the air, and 
look (lovvu on the cities and villages, and a 
fields, and woods.” 

01), d<jar !' crv.d Ivjary ; I should not like to 
to go ; — only think, we might fall out.” 

Well, sister, 1 don't tliink there is much 
of our ever trying it, though I biiould not be afraid 
But let us go and inquire furtlKcr about the matter, 
for it is certainly a very wonderful affair. T daiv 
say fathei will b<i able to tell us a great deal more 
than John can, and we may meet with some one 
who has been above the clouds in one of these adal 
cars or baskets.” 
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CURIOUS LITTLE PAIOTERS. 


The next afternoon, when Catherine found her 
mother at leisure, she came and stood close by her, 
and looked in her face for some time. 

“ ^Vhat are you lookiugf at nje for, so steadily ?” 
said IMrs. Nelson. 

“I am trying to the. jneturo in your eyes, 
mother; and don’t ^^'ii^^ber, that you said 
you would tell me iiiore abbQ,i!;.'tilie8fe curious little 
j)ainterR, as you call them? Tai^ otily that small 
dark spot in the middle of your' that scSis?” 

“ That little place, my dear, is a sort df window, 
which lets in the light that makes the picture upon 
the back part of the eye. It is called the pupil 
.and it is what is meant by ‘ the apj)lc,’ which yon 
recollect being puzzled ■with in the Psalm that you 
read for your Sunday lesson. Do you remember 
it?" After a while, Catherine said, “Oh, yes;” 
and repeated this verse, “ Keep me under the 
apple of thine eye, hide me under the shadow of 
thy wings.” 
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“ By tills little ro«ud window the light enters 
the eye, and passes through to the hack part of it, 
and Tepresents there, upon what is called the 
retina, everything that w© see. So you perceive that 
if anything happens to the pupil of the eye, no light 
can enter it, and we should see nothing of all this 
beantiful and glorious world around us ; we should 
bo in perpetual darkness.”-. — And now, mother, I 
understand the Psalm; for it is necessary that 
theso two little windows should be kept very safe, 
as safe as we pray that God would keep us. But 
is that a little bole in the eye, mother ?” 

“ No, my dear, this precious part of the eye has 
a covering ()Vor it like the chrystal of a watch ; tliis 
is properly called the eornea, a Latin word that 
means like horn, because it resembles thin horn 
that the light can shine tllrougli, — as yon may 
ascertain by asking the cook to show yon a fish's 
eye, and looking at this j>art,” 

“ And is the eye all hollow, mother? or what is 
between the pupil and the place on the had. part 
of tlie eye wdiere the picture is painted, tliat yon 
called — 1 forget what you called it, moth(;r ?” 

“ Tijo rctitM, my dear, from a Latin word that 
means anything by which another thing is held or 
retained, as this ]«irt of the eye holds or rt'tains 
the piclure of things. You ask me what is between 
the pupil and the retina. There are in the eye 
three diderent substances, called humours, all trans- 
jiarc-nt. A transjiarent substance means anything 
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that can be seen through. The first one, dbeotlj 
behiml the papih is called the from . a 

Latin word, that means watery it is a thin liquid, 
like water. The second, behind that, is called the 
crystalline humour, from its clearness and bright- 
ness^ It is formed like the glasses they . use in 
telescopeie,' and is fastened at the edge by the deli- 
cate transparent substance that covers it, called a 
membrane. The One beyond this, and next the 
retina, is called the vitreous humour, from its re- 
fiemblauce to glass. AU these substances assist in 
forming the images of objects on tlie back of the 
eye; but you are not old enough to uuderstaud 
how, at present, my child.” 

“ Then, mother,” said Catherine, “our eyes are as 
curious !is grandfather’s telescope, or as the camera 
obscura, that he gave us to see pictures with,” 

“ They are far more curious, my dear ; and it is 
by imitating the eye that they can wake them so 
well. I remember, Catherine, when your grand- 
fathef sent that camera obscura to you the other 
(lay, and your father showed you the pictures in it, 
that you and Lucy and James capered about the 
room with joy, saying* ‘ Oh, how good grandfather 
is to give ns such a beautiful tiling !’ — ^and now, 
my dear, when you go into a garden and dance with 
joy at the sight of the dowers ; when you look up 
with so much wonder and delight at the beautiful 
moon sailing through the clouds, and at the bright 
twinkling stars ; when, after having been even one 
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day away from your father amf mother, you feel so 
happy at looking in our faces, and reading in them 
our Ipve for you, — of whose goodness ought you to 
think ? Who has given you eyes to sec all these 
delightful things ? Whom should you then love ? 
Of whom then should you speak, and say, ‘ Oh, 
how good He is V ” 

Catherine felt and understood wiiat her mother 
said, and answered her, that it was God. 

“ ] have yet much more, my dear,” said her mo- 
ther, “ to tell you about the eyes, that is very 
wonderful. This beautiful little round window 
grows larger autl smaller as you want more or less 
light. When there is a great light, it contracts so 
as to take in hut little; and when the light is 
faint, it becomes nearly twice as large, so as to take 
in more." 

“ Why. mother," said Catherine, “ how can that 
be?” 

“ Close the shutter,” said hirs. Nelson, “ and 
lluui look in my eye.” She did so ; and she saw 
the pupil of her mother’s eye grow larger and 
larger. “IS’ow open it," said her mother. She 
did so, and it gradually became smaller. Oh, 
it is very curious,” said (ktherine. “ Hut, 
mother, is not that pretty rim round the pupil of 
any use ?” 

“That is what is called the iris,” answered her 
mother, “ which is the latin name for rainbow, I 
supjioso from some fancied resemblance to it. It 
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is tliouglit that by means of it the papil of the eye 
is enlarged or contracted. If you remember, my 
child, the pain you feel in your eyes ■when you come 
from the dark* suddenly into the light, you will 
understand the use of this, and see what a beautiful 
contrivance it is. In the dark your pupils become 
very large', so as to catch all the light they can. 
When the light comes befon; they have time to 
grow smaller, they take in more light than they can 
bear without pain, 

“ There is another thing that you never thought of. 
You know that if your eyes uwe fixed fast, as your 
oars and nose are, you could only sec straight 
forward, or you would have to keep your head 
twirling about continually. But the eye is set 
loose in the head,, and surrounded with little 
muscles, things with which we can turn it up, or 
down, or in any w'ay, just as we wish. You know 
how long it takes grandfather to fix his telescope ; 
but our eyes arc ready, quicker than we think. 

“ \*ou perceive, my dear, that this beautiful and 
curious tiling, the eye, is very delicate, and easily 
injured, and if anything destroys our sight, it is a 
great calamity, and that the eye ought to be Care- 
fully protected. And so you will find that it is. It 
is placed in a deep socket, surrounded by bone, and 
lined with something very soft. It shelves over on 
the upper part, so as to form the eye-brow, which is 
a great protection to it. It is important that it 
Should be kept clear and bright, and there is a little 
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vessel close to it, full of salt water, called tears, to 
wash it clean, whenever we open or shut the eye ; 
and there is a little hole in the bone of the nose to 
carry off the water after it has washed the eye. 
Then it has a nice cover, which we call the eyelid, 
with a beautiful fring^e on the edge of it to slnit the 
eye up tight, away from the dust aiwl air when %ve <lo 
not want tp use it : and which moves so quick, that 
it. shuts up in an instant if anything touches or 
alarms the eye. Indeed, it seems to be always em- 
ployed in watching over and protecting thjs jirecious 
instrument of knowledge. 

“ There is still another thing, my dear, to he re- 
inenibcTed about the eye. It is so made that sight 
is pleasant to it. Tlio blue sky, the green grass, the 
flowers, the rainlmw, all give it pleasure. 

“ A baby, you know, loves to look about, though 
it knows irothing. Our Father in lleaveii has made 
it a great happiness to us merely to open our eyes 
upon the beautiful world lie has tnade." 

After a short silence, Catherine said tb her 
mother, “You told me that these curious painters, 
as you call them, drew the pictures of everything in 
that' wonderful book that you described. How is 
that done, mother ? ’ *< 

“All we know/' answered Mrs. Nelson, “is, 
that the back part of tlie eye, where the pictures 
are painted, is connected with the brain, and that 
by this means we become acquainted with the 
.appearance of things.” 


Wbli, SrvNt Hour. 
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THE UPAS/ OR POISON TREE. 

This curious and wondetful ttee is found in the 
forests of Java; the gum which it yields is a rank 
poison, and, indeed, so strong and powerftxl is the 
poison of this tree, that the effluvia from it prevents 
any tree, plant, or shrub, from growing within ten 
or twelve miles of it. The country is ])erfectly 
barren ; not a living thing, or even a blade of grass, 
is to be seen. Tlie chiefs and grandees of the 
country poison the points of their arrows and dag- 
gers with the poison of this tree ; Wit as it is certain 
death 1:0 approach the tree, the tosk of collecting 
the gum is given to peojde who have committed 
some very wicked act, and are condemned to softer 
death. After sentence of death has been passed on 
them, they are allowedfto choose whether they will 
be executed, or go to the ll^as tree for a quantity of 
the gum. 

“If they were to ask me, mamma, I would go to 
the tree.” 

JSlany of them do go, Honry ; but I believe 
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not more than two out of twenty escape death. Be- 
fore the criminals commence their journey, they are 
furnished with a box for the gum, a pair of very 
thick leather gloves, and a kind’ of leather cap, 
•which is drawn over the face and reaches down to 
the waist. They wear this ca^ to prevent them as 
much as possible from inhaling the air, which, as I 
mentioned before, is poisonous for some miles round 
the tree ; there are two glasses fixed in the cap, to 
enable them to see without removing it ; they are 
usually accompanied by a priest for the first three 
miles of their journey, who, when he takes leave of 
them, and informs them iu •which direction they are 
to travel, and also advises them to ])roe*,‘ed as spoeclily 
as they can, as that is the only chance they have of 
saving their lives.” 

“ J should think, mamma, it would bo much 
better to do witbout poison, as it is only used to kill 
people.” 

“ You arc mUtakcn, Henry, in imagining that 
poisons are only used for so bad a purpose. ' Some 
of our most valuable medicines are poisons ; but 
mixed wilb other drugs, and properly administered, 
they euro many painful diseases. Many poisonous 
herbs are alsi) used in dyingSiifteront colours. There 
is another poison tree, wAch grows in this country ; 
it is found in damj), marshy }>hiccs, and resinubles 
the ash. It never grows very large. The wood of 
this tree is jioisonoas, if you either touch or smell it, 
but it is not fatal ; the eftbets of the poison go olF 
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in a day or two. If a* piece of the wood ie put into 
the fire, tUe smell of it will poison some persons, 
and cause thorn to swell and itch all over, whilst 
others are not in the least afiected by it, and can 
even taste the wood witliont being hurt by it. It 
is as cold as ice to, the feel, so that if you take up a 
piece with a ‘handful of other sticks, you would dis- 
cover it immediately. Little, children should be 
very careful never to pick or eat the berries of any 
tree. 1 have often heard of little boys being very 
ill, and oven dying, from having eaten the berriea 
of trees growing in the hedges, mistaking them for 
fruit.” 
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THE GAME OF WEATftERCOCKS. 


The company arrange tliemselves, an>d give to the 
four corners of the room, or the part of the }>ark 
where they are playing, the names of the four 
cardinal points. To avoid disputes, it is best to 
place tlie words, east, west, north, south, in writing, 
at the points agreed upon. One of the playi-rs, 
and it should be a lively, g.*iy ])orson, ac(Mi8tO)nc'd to 
the game, takes the part of Eoius. All the other 
players arrange themselves in one or more roAvs. 
When it is possible, a lady should have a gentleman 
on each side, and a gentleman, a lady. After 
having ordered silence, Eolus points to one of 
the corners designated by name, it is no matter 
which, and from which he means to hav(j tlio wind 
blow. When the god of the winds points one 
way, the company must all turn in the oi)posite 
direction. 

It is a party of weathebcocks, and consequently 
each one must turn his back upon the wind, to 
show which way it blows. When Eolus cries 
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south, everybody faces* nortb, and in tbe same way 
at all the points. Wlieh be says tempest, eveiy- 
l)ody tnuat wbirl round three times, and come back 
to tbe same jdsme. At tbe word variable, they 
must balance them, first on one foot, then on tbe 
other, until the god of tbe winds names one of the 
four points. * If be says variable west, then they 
vacillate towards the east, but not rapidly, as most 
of tbe motions of the game are made, for the wind 
is changeable, and often, as soon as they have got 
round to a certain point, Eolus gives a shout which* 
sends them all around to mother. , 

When the capricious deity is pleased to name a 
point directly opposite to the one where the com- 
pany is ])Iaced, thety must all remain motionless. 

1 1 may be easily imagined that this oj)po8ition of 
f»rdcr and motion, the vaiJety, the multiplicity of 
movements, must give occasion for forfeits to be 
j)aid w’heuever a mistake is made. The game 
afiords a great deal of sport. 
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JAMES tJAKTIER. 

AN KAllLY TftAVFJAKI!, IN AMRlllCA. 

James, ot as he is commonly called, Jacques Cartier, 
was the first who explored the shores of Canada to 
any extent, and tho first to discover the existence 
Ilf that great river, communicating betwec'u the 
Atlantic Ocean and the great North American lake, 
the 8t. Lawrence. The Indians called the river 
IFolchelega, and told him that they hud never heard 
of any one who had rea(;hed its source. 

Cartier sailed up the river, and aucholcd his 
vessels lU'ar the Island of Orleans, below the [)laoc 
whore Quebec now stands; It Avas in the summer 
of 1535, wlien he sailed up the river, and he found 
Orleans island nearly covered with loaded grape- 
vines, from which circumstance, as well as from the 
beauty, variety, and luxuriance of its vegetation, he 
named it the Island of Bacchus. 

All the early navigators to this continent were in 
search of a north-west passage to India, by which 
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they thought they c6uld reach the East Indian 
Islands by a shorter voyage than that in use. They 
were formerly obliged to sail along the coast of 
Africa, and aroiyid the Cape of Good Hope, when 
they had still another, the Indian Ocean, to cross 
before they reached China. Tliis was a very long 
and a very*daugerous voyage, and they wished for 
a shorter one ; and the learned men of those days 
were of opinion that there existed a passage some- 
where in North America, which joined the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans together. 

When Henry Hudson discovered the bay wliich 
beai*s his name, he thought that he had found the 
desired object, and Cartier indulged the same hopes, 
when sailing up the noble* river Holclieloga, which 
he called the St. Lawrence, because be had dis- 
covered it on the day of the festival in honour of 
the saint of that name, the lOlh day of August. 
On the 15th, he discovered the island now known 
by the name of Anticosti. At Bacchus Island lie 
was visited by the principal chief of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, whose name M'as Dounacona. The chief 
and his attendants were very hosintahle to the 
navigators, and in a solemn assembly he welcomed 
them, in the name of five hundred of his warriors, 
to the shores of the llolchelega. Dounacona bad 
Ins residence and chief town at Stadacona, which 
occujiiod part of the place where Quebec now 
stands. 

Cartier had already made numerous and surpris- 
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ing disi^veries; but tbe great object of hie ex- 
pedition bad not been certainly attained, although 
he had strong hopes of ultimate success. Stadacopa 
neither satisfied bis curiosity, nor , limited his pro- 
gress. Tiie Indians informed him that there uas a 
town of much greater importance farther up the 
river; but when he intimated his intention of visit- 
ing it, they were displeased, and resorted to every 
artifice to divert him from his project. One of 
them was very carious. The savugt's wore them- 
selves superetitious, and imagined their visitors to 
be so likewise. They dressed up three men iu black 
masks and white dogskins, with theirfaces blackened, 
and great boms on tlicir heads. They were put into :i 
canoe, with o.are, in such a situation as to be carried 
near the ships by the flowing of tho tide. I’lieir !i]>- 
pearance w'as awaited by tbe Indians, who lay con- 
cealed iu the w'oods. When tbe canoe neared the 
ships, the white men were, harangued by oik; of the 
three ugly creatures, who stood up in the boat ; and 
as soon as they reached the land, they fell dow-n, as if 
dead, and were carried off by tbe Indians into conceal- 
ment, Some of tbe Indians immediately came ou 
board to Cartier, and, feigning the greatest conster- 
nation, explained to Ijim tbe meaning of wlmt be 
bad seen. Their god liad sent these three emissaries 
to signify that there was so much ice jind snow in 
the far country, that whoever ventured there would 
surely perish. 

Notwithstanding their predictions, Cartier deter- 
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mined to explore the rirer farther, aod, equipping 
two long-hoatB for the purpose, he 'commenced bis 
voyage. lie was delighted with the scenery on 
both sides of tbp river, and the natives cheekily 
furnished him witli what they could procure to sup- 
ply his necessities. At lake St. Peter, the French 
wore much ijerploxcd by the shallowuess of the 
water, and their ignorance of the channel. On the 
2iul of October, 1535, Cartier effected a landing, 
six miles from the town, below the rapids of St. 
Mary’s, which were becoming difficult and dangerous. 
Here they were mot by more than a thousand of the 
natives, who received them with every demonstration 
of joy and hospitality, in return for which ('artier 
made them many simple presents. 

The next day, having engaged three Indians a« 
Ofuides, Cartier, with a number of Ids own people, 
entered for the iirst time the ludian village of 
IJoJclieloga, w'hich stood on the cite of the present 
city of Montreal. Cartier remained among these 
peojrle^for a short time, when the cold of a Canadian 
w'Uiter began to approach, and he returned in his 
boats to St. Croix, and afterwards to France, He 
came agaiu to Canada, in tlic course of a few year’s, 
■with Robcrval, but did not stay long, and returned 
to France, where he soou after died. 




A N S ELMO’S E S C A P K ; 

oil, 'f/lH DOG BEJJKAKD, 

'1 

In a beautiful valley iu Switzerland tlicrc lived a 
rich farmer, named Pierre, with his wile Mary, and 
son Aiisclmo. When Pierre was very young, he 
Jiad been found, almost dead, in the snow, by one of 
thejiipiiks of St, Bernard, and lus dog ; and he felt 
so grateful that, now he was rich, he had sent to the 
(^0,11 vent of St. Bernard for one of those large dogs 
which arc so famous for saving people that are losi 
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in the snow ; for Pifirro was a ^od man, and he 
wanted to have one of the dogs himself, so as to be 
able to save any traveller who might have lost bis 
Avay. So one o^’ the inohlci who had taken care of 
him brought him a little j»dppy, &hd he trained it so 
well, tliat.cveh in the|[rsrt: jj^earhe had bronght Imme 
several tTOVeUers; . bet tbb l|fe be saved was 

Pierre’s own' joa,;4-bseliiid./ ' 

The litfdefbllp^bM beeii sent; ie^-oss the hHl to 
a distant village ; it was ^ clear, fiosty da^, and if 
lie bad mbde<l what hiS, toother bad said, and coane 
home (quickly, he might haye been home long before- 
dark ; but Anselmo did not think of this; — >now he 
slopped to make ; snoW-lMxlls, and roll them before 
him, till they were higher and. larger than himself; 
then he would push them over the rocks, and watcii 
them, as they bounded from one }»5U‘t to another, 
l)roaking to a thousand pieces on their Avay ; uow 
lie wandered from the path to follow the track of 
an izard, that perhaps lia<l ]»a8Scd hours before, aud 
that In* well knew would never allow him to come 
within sight of it. And so the time passed on, and 
wlu-n he ought to have been there, ho was not even 
halt-way. \Vhen he <lid reach the village, there 
Avere too many little boys ready to play with him, 
for Anselmo to leave it soon; so that it was already 
getting (lark wl»en he stood alone on the top of one 
of the highe.st hills betAveen him and his home. 

The M'ind had begun to blow, and the snoAv was 
drifting around him ; he groAV cold and frightened, 
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and at last sat down and burht into tears. Now, 
for tbe first time be thought of all his kind mother 
had told him, and reniemhered that in disolyeying 
her, he had? .offended God. Th,e longer little 
Anselmo sat in the snow the more cold he became, 
until at last he Heeraod , to fajl asleep— a sleep 
from which he would never more awake, had not 
God, from whom he had asked 'forgiveness for 
his disobedience, watched over him in the hour of 
danger. 

Many hours before this, his mother had gone, 
again and again, to look for his return, and now 
when the wind began to blow’, and the grey light 
of evening coino on, she trembled to think that 
her child w'as alone on the hills, with snow on 
every side. 

Pierre had been away from home two days ; ho 
was to rotura that night. And oli ' how she 
fe.7red it might lx; to find Anselmo gone., his litlle 
boy lost to him for ever ; for she thought that if lie 
should miss the path in the drifting snow, he.woahi 
never find it again. 

“ Hero, Px.Tnard,” said she to the dog, '■ go 
and find, Auselnio ; go and seek for my child, my 
brave <iog !” and she burst into tears, and threw 
her' arras round his neck. Well did Bernard 
understand her words ; he sprang from her hold, 
and darting through the door, was out of sight in 
a moment. 

The poor woman smiled. “It will he aoon>foit 
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to him,” she said, “ to 'see his ^gfodd dog, aad ■wil.l , 
cheer his, heart and give him strength for the res^ 
of the r pttle did she , thiiik 

that already hoy was stretjehea upon the show, 
stiff and cold, and Almost M ithout life. 

An hour had. passed; hut neither /Pierre, 
Ansoirao, or JSernara, had yot . returned. A^in 
and again she wandered round the house and 
looked down the path. At last a figure was 
seen, and as it came nearer, she saw it was Pierre, 
and that he had tlie child in his arms, (hat 
Bertiard was at his side. Thank God ! thank 
God !'’ she said ; and she rah down the hill to meet 
tlu'in. “ AnsetmO is Hired w'ith his long walk,” 
thought .she, “ and no wonder. Pierre must be tired 
too ; I’Jl carry the boy myself.” But as, she came 
near, she stopped ; for a sudden fear seemed to 
have struck her, and she covered her face with her 
hands. 

“ He is not dead, Maty,” shouted Pierre ; “ he 
is hetfer already ; see, he looks up to you,” and the 
child tried to raise Ills hand, hut it fell by bis side. 

Anselmo w’as laid in a warm bed — they rubbed 
liis hands and feet ; and soon he began to revive, 
smd to look about him, and then to thiiuk his 
father and mother, and to tell them that ho felt 
better. 

After Pierre and Mary had knelt by the bedside 
of their child, and thanked God for las mercy in rc- 
sloi ing him to them, his mother for the first time 
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ii.aked bow it had all happened, and where ho had 
been ihnnd. 

Anselmo turned iiis face away, and for a moment 
did not answer; then he said: “Mother had sent 
me to the village, and I stayed too long there ; T had 
jdayed by the way too as I went. So it was getting 
dark, and I lost ray way, apd was cold long before I 
could reach home ; bo I sat down, moaning to rest a 
little, and began to cry, blit I do not know anything 
after that. I think I remember feeling very sleepy, 
and I suppose I did fall asleep, but T do not know ; 
my father can tell you best, mother, for he found 
mo. 

“ No,” said Pierre, “ t did not find you, my dear 
boy; T was close to the foot of the hill, thinking 
that I sliould meet you all well, and at home, when 
1 saw roniething moving on the snow ; it stopped : 
and then I hCard St. Bernard’s bark; it seemed 
wanting my help,’ and I hastened up the hill, lie 
was coming to meet me, his head high in the siir: 
his step through all the drifting snow was firlVi and 
sure, and I saw that ho, carried ii child in bis mouth ; 
but wh<m he laid the child at, my feet, I saw it was 
Anselmo, my own son f” 

“ Then it was St. Bernard, good, kind, St, Ibn- 
nanl,” cried the bov, “ who carried me all the waj 
from tlie top of that liigh hill, for I am quite sure 
it was there T sat down.” 

^Vhether this lesson cured the little boy of 
loitering on his way, I cannot tell. I hope and 
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tliink it must have doim so, but iWs I kaow. ^t. 
Bernard bocume more than ever a, faTOurite,^more 
than ever loved and valued by the !ivhole neighbour- 
hood, and he ^ntinued showing his wond^ul iu- 
stinct and bravery, uj many w'ays. , : 
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TO MY BOY TOM, 

OK WriKfO niMr BXd 


Pooh. ToiMj* heatbon Oreek to yoii- 

Those ciiyionsiy^fcirmed letters ; 

Blit yon must U-arn them all, my boy, 

Aud break tlio dunce’s fetters. 

Ay., there they stand, from A to 
l,.ike prophets sent on mission^ 

To point ibo way in Wisdom^s path 
With accurate precisioa. 

Or rather, they are like old nurse, 

Aidinjgf the first gradation, 

I'be Alpha- ais«i leading-strings 
To better edueatioD* 

And <^P 

Till strofi^r gm^vm.io knowledge. 

Why, them^ jtwj^ boy-* yott 11 wn. alon 

Through thls^ yow InfiiuiJa ocAlcge, 
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# /\ ' ' : 
Ay, piizacle on— thfltt's A, this B i . , 
i^e'er mind a few eimtios : 

Th« big round O, and upright I, , 

Will load to matbeniatios^ 

Tour liitle book i» just like life 
its progrcflrivo stages ; 

You’ll find epoUing harder grow. 

As yon turn o' er die pages. 


Two letters— three— ‘:nid then comes four. 
Then syllables united. 

Till six or seVeU in oolnmns stand. 

To render you afFriglited. 


a 

But, having conn'd your lesson o'er, 
With true pronunciation, 

The task's performed, and you wili gain 
A parent « approbation. 


J list so in life our troubles rise. 
Getting from rough to rougher, 
l*“i>r man is like the grammar verbs, 
7b or do^ or goffer. 
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THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 

S 

As the Lady of Liivlorf 
oiitcred the chajH'l, who 
beheld a little jLfirl, of 
about ei^lit years old. 
alone, and dressed entirely 
in black, kneeling upon 
the steps of the altar. 

'Hie child jiraved so fer- 
vcutly, that she paid no attention to what wu'i 
pa8.sing by lasr. Tears were stre.aining di»\vii her 
blooming cheeks, and her benntiful and innocent 
<!Onntenance had an expressieu of melanclioly resig- 
nation and pious fervour beyond description. ' 

The lady felt the sincerest pitv and greatest good- 
will towards the praying cbihi. 'She would not dis- 
turb her in her devotions ; and only when the little 
girl arose did the lady approach her : — “ You are 
very sorrowful, dear child/’ she said softly ; “ why 
do you thus cry V' 

“ Alas !” answered the child, and tears flowed 
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afresh down her cheeks ; “ a year ago this very day 
1 lost my father, and this day last week they buried 
my mother.” 

“ And for what have you prayed to God !” asked 
the lady. , 

“ Tliat he M’ould take pity upon me,’’ answered 
the child ; “‘T have no refuge but him. True, I am 
.still with the people yvith whom my parents lodged, 
but 1 cannot stay there ; the master has tohl me 
again that I must go to-morrow. I have a few re- 
latives in the town, and wish very much that one ‘or 
the other w'l.iuld take charge, of me. The good 
priest, al.so, who often visited my mother in her ill- 
ness, and showed her a deal of kindness, told them 
plainly that it was their duty tO'do so, but they can- 
not agree among themselves which of them is to 
take tlie care of bringing me up; nor can I com- 
jilaia, for they have many children, and nothing hut 
what they earn by their daily Ifibour.” 

‘‘ J’oor child ! it is no wonder that von are 

'H ■* ^ 

sorrowful.’ 

J came hero very soiTOwful,” replied the child ; 
'• hut (Jod has suddenly removed all grief from my 
heart. I now foci comforted. I have no further 
anxiety than to live over after Ilis will, so that He 
may take pleasure in me.” 

The words of that innocent child, and the sin- 
cerity that appeared through lier tearful eyes, went 
to the heart of the noble lady. She looked at her 
with the tenderness of a mother, and said, “ I think 
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that ,bas heard jour prayer, dear liittle one ; 
keep to jour resdlution-^roniam over pious and 
^di and be comforted, and you M-ill find help. 
Coihe%it'h me,’* 

The good child looked at the lady tiritU astonish- 
ment : — “But where?" asked she. “1 must not: 
I must go home.*’ 

“ I know the good priest who you said liad been 
so kind to your uiothor,” said the lady. “ Wo will 
go to him, and 1 will arrange with hita how to help 
you.” 

Saying this, slic took the child by the hand, Who 
went joyfully with her. 

The excellent curate, a man rather advanced in 
years, and of a venerable aspect, arose j’rom bis 
writing-table on the approach of the lady. She 
told him how slie had just become acquainted with 
tlui child ; !uid then desired the little one to leave 
her with the curate, ami amuse herself iti the 
garden awhile, as she wished to speak to him 
privately. 

“ My dear sir,” said she, “ I liave a great desire 
to take this child, arid supply to her tlie place of 
a mother. My own children all died at a tender 
ago, and my heart tells me that I can love this 
little one. Still, I wished to know whetb('r you, 
who knew the parents well, would advise me to do 
. 10 . What do you say to it? I wish to mark my 
short course on earth by some benevolent action. 
Do yon think that the benefits T mean to bestow 
on that clxild will be well conferred ?” 
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Tbe j'pod man lifted bie eyes to, hea^On, ^d 
tears of joy,, were fflistcnlng in tlicm, a^, folding . jtiis;, . 
hands, lie said, “The lioly proyidehoe of God be 
ever praised ! cOnlcl not, lady, do a greatet 

act of mercy ; neither could you easily find a more 
pious, well-ltehaved,- and mtelligent child, than the 
little Sophy.' Both her parents were honest people, 
and true Christians., They begun to give this, their 
only one, a good 'odupatiou, hut, alas! they did 
not live , to iinish it. 1 shall never forget with 
what grief the dying rhother looked upon this 
<lcarly beloved child, who , was sobbing upon her 
iloath-hed ; with what eoufidence, nevertheless, she 
looked towards heaven, and said ; ‘Thou Father in 
heaven wilt also be a father on earth, and wilt give 
my daughter anotlier inotbcr : I know this, and die 
•'oniforted,* The words of the good parent ar'* 
now come to pass, and it is obvious that the Divine 
Providence has selected you, gracious and vyorthy 
lady, to be this child’s second mother : for this ymi 
wore cnlJcd to this town-r-for this, God put iu in 
your mind to visit His temple before your departure. 
It is evidently his u'orkj let his holy providence he 
gratefully acknowledged !” 

The worthy curate now called in the poor orphan, 
and said, “ See, Sophy, Ibis kind and devout lady 
wishes to be thy mother : — this is a great hapj>iuess 
that (Jod bestows upon thee. Wilt thou go with 
lier, and be to her a good daughter?” 

Yes,” answered Sophy gladly, and tears of joy 
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pro Tented! her sayipg more.* She thanked her 
benefactress with her looks, and kissed her band in 
silence. 

“ See, my child,” continuod thp curate, “ how 
God cares for thee : M'hen thy late mother was 
lying on her death-bed He had already conducted 
thy second mother hero, unknown to us, nor has He 
allowed her to depart without, having first found 
thee, and adopted tlK^e. Know, in tins, IHs 
fatherly care ; — love with all thy heart the good 
and mercifnl God, who so evidently takes care ol’ 
thee — 4:rn8t, in him, and keep his c^ommatnlnn'nfs. 
Be as good and obedient a child towards tliis tliy 
new niotluT, which lie has given as thoii 

wast towards thy motlier which is now dead, and 
then this hind lady will rejoice in thei'. and llmu 
slialt prosjjer. One thing remember esj)ecial!y, — 
in thy future life, sorrow and misfortune cannot Ix^ 
kept entirely aloof; but whtm it docs eoirn*, pray 
with the same child-like trust with winch tliou hast 
been taught ; and as God has helped thee now. In* 
will help thee agttin.” 

I’lio child’s relatives were now siimmoncd, and 
made Jio sort of objection to this arrangement ; on 
the contrary, they were w'tdl pleased. Their satis- 
faction was still more increased by the Lady of 
Lindorfs decslmng she yvould take Sophy as sin* 
was, and leaTe-hta'. mothejr’s little legacy, together 
witli her own clothes, to them and to their children. 
Sophy only wished for a few religious books as u 
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reiuenibrauco of her ■oip.ther, and, these yrere wjl- 
liii/^Iy granted hep. , , • ■ 

Karty the nexl^ morning, the Lady of Idndorf 
departed for her castle, acccmipanied by S6p]ij> ^ 
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the: chil3> ATstgel. 


Coke, coTa%* afti<l tbe bright augei, 
Ip a whinper sweet and low, 
yonder stream so lonely, 

Together I<?t ns go/' 

And the child made baste t<V follow 
The guide she could not «oc, 

For shij eaid, A sweet child 
Is whispering to mu.*' 

Tliu morning sun shone brightly 
Through the branches ovcrliead, 

And summer leases up4>n the ground 
rJieir dancing sha<lows spread. 

And .still, upon the cool, gir^ii * arlh 
'rhe trembling dow-droj)s lay. 

And fell iti showers, beneath her touch. 
From every leaf and spra]f. 

Yet onward, onward went tUo child 
'VV^itbout a tUouglit of fear, 

For the voice of the .sweet anged 
Still sounded in her car. 
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ilow ia iiidden 

®fy Vanicbes 1>enfliog Iw, 
And, p£^uaii)g there, el>e Ueteiis 
To hoar the waters flow ; 

n, 

And from ihe opening bloflspma^ 
That smjie he«ide her feet, 
8l>e twiaoH, with ready fingers, 
A wreativ for angel meet , , 

The deep and wakeless river 
HpreiA ont before lier lies, 
And she sees the faijp child angel 
Look fondly in her eyea. 


< )ne cry of joy ehn utters. 

Her arms extending wide 
To clasp the lovely phantom 
Beneath that treacherous tide. 


Weep not, thou childless mother, 
Above that beauteous clay, 

Tor the voice of blessed angels 
Has called the soul away. 


Think, when thy lips are pwsing 
rhat pivro anAmarble brow, 

3n heaven thy own child angel 
Is living for ihce now. » 


Cf - 



THE STOEM. 


Voir have hoard of Switzerland, my dear youri'f 
readers. Yon have hoard of its high tiiouiitaius- — 
its lovely streams — its pretty (lowers — and lirigbt 
suiishiiie in summer. Yon have heard, too. of its 
fearful storms ; — its heantiful lake.s — one nioment 
eahn,soft and bright — the next ehariged into furious, 
ecanmoiioii, tlirowing its angry waters higli into the 
air. There, many a little bout, that Itad gone out 
upon its smooth w.aters, i 5 onftd<int that there et)uid 
!k* no danger, has been lost, after struggling long 
.•lud fe.'irlessly vvith the waves, and sunk to 'tj.se no 
more. 

One, night I stood alone upon a high roek, whi'-h 
l-rojected over tho Lake of Lueerne, and saw what 
I have iinpcrfeetly doseribi'il to yon. 

I bad been oh the mountains all day — a bright. 
l)eautiful day. 1 had diiubed the hills, where 
nothing was to be seen but gri^y stone ; I h.ud passed 
on to others, and found them covered with lovely 
flowers — growing in every s[K>t where tliey eouM 
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JukI any soil — ^and some larj^e trees, that, spreading' 
wide their branches, ullowt^d me often to sit down 
in the cool shade to watch the gay butterflies around 
me, and to coiitcsnplato that glorious and almighty 
P;u‘(>nt — the Creulor of all that is beautiful and 
good, jiiid the Author of all good feelings and 
allections, and who enables iis to enjoy ail which 
lie has made. 

The. sun was setting, ami tlo're was a bright red 
glow t)v<'r the lake, tliat Jay like a large sheet of 
glass, smooth and bright; and that was only stirred 
when the trouts leaped high in the air — as if to look 
omn^ more upon the sun fsefore it went to rest; and 
then sinking down, they left a bright round ring on 
the lake, that soon passed away, leaving' all smooth 
again. 

Jn !L little time the wat('r,s began to move, and 
th('re was a low soiiml of wind, that soon rose into a 
stonn : and then the waves dashed furiously against 
the (dills, as 1 havi' before des(;ribe(l; when a boat, 
with a hian ami a child, which J had betui watcliiiig 
for some linn? Ijefore, sailing gently on the water, 
was now high on the crested wave — ^n(»w cast sud- 
denly down ; and (‘ach time 1 feared it was lost, 
■Ml i could do was, to pray to Him, who eouhl say 
totin' wind, and to the storm, “ l>e still!” But 
their time had come, ami (lod saw it best to take 
this father and child to Jliinself. I \vatcl)cd the 
!»oat till it came very near. — so near that 1 could 
see cv('rv stroke (d the oar — ev(*ry look of the 




poor nt:in, w]jo seomfed to uso nil hi*! fs>reo--l»t5t in 
vuin. 

Tlxft little cluldj wlio w«->’ so^irod in tlm oottoin 
of tlie boat, looked up into bis father’s face, as 
to learn tljero, what hope was left bnt bo neitVor 
moved, nor uttered one ery of four. At, last, when 
every ebancO of Raving; their lives vvas pastr— when 
eaob brought them nearer and nearer tie 

fatal rook, on. which it must he dashed to pier* v-. 
tlio ours drOj)pe<i froJrt’ the fathers linno ; ard 
tlffouing his arms aroutid his child, in one moin* :,> 
tiiny wore gone belo%v th(’ wave — and I saw tlx;.! 
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no more. They went down into the deep waters 
together — ^and together they will rise, I doubt not, 
to live in heaven with their ftaviour, and our Sa- 
viour for ever; for the man had as 1 after- 

wards learned, the life of a truo Christian, and 
was now reranyed, with ,hU child* to n state of 
okistonee wllerb the , " wigked cease from troubling, 
and the weafy are at rest;” ; • 



■ V HOMimilNG ABOUT DO(;s. 

“ (’oMK, little boys nnd jjirls,- and let hs bnve souk 
talk about tliat kind and useful ereatiiro, the f)(ur 



*■ The Shepherds Dog takes earo of tbe sheei> 
as lltcy ^o-aze on the. hiib and plains; at ni^dii h(' 
drives them safely into the fold ; and if a slua'p r.r 
a lamb were lost, be would Tint rest till lie h.'nl 
I'oiind it, and bronglit it back to the Hock. 

“Tin* biSCjnimaux sits in bis sledg<', wrajii)ed 
from bend to foot in w.nrm fur, and bis dogs diau' 
him swiftly along, many miles over the ice and 
^imw. 
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The Selting^Da^ slops, and crouches down, when 
lie sees tlie game, to give his master notice of tlu* 
ihscoverj. 

“ 7%e Nexvfoundland Dogs are so fond of 
water, and are so large and strong, that they have 
saved many people from being drowned. If one of 
them were to see a child fall into the water, he 
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would immediately jump in after it, and quickly 
bring it to land. 

“ Then we must not forgot the pretty Spaniel : 



^he has silky cars, and a cnrly tail : — or Litite 
Slock, whose long bushy hair nearly covers his 
eyes. These are great favourites with children, 
ifind play almost as many pranks as their young 
masters. — ~-’*- 

'‘vl>ogs art! so fond of those who arc kind to 
them, that they would do anything to jirotect them 
from harm. 

“ Sometimes they will not leave their master even 
after he is dead, but will sit by tbo body as long as 
they can, and mourn very sadly, and at last lie down 
on the grave and die too.” 
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THE MORNING WALK. 

“ X.!ome, George ! come, niy little son,” said Mrs. 
ITopo to her sleciping boy, one bright morning iu 
•Jane, laying her hand upon him, and endeavouring 
to awake him. 

George roll^lcd up for a moment, and then fell ofl' 
again to sleep. JJc felt heavy and dull. 

“ (Joine, George ! ’ urged his mother, again dis- 
turbing him. “ JEmily is up and dressed for a walk. 
And the sun is np, too,” 

This time the little boy opened his eyes, rubbed 
them, Itrelched liimself, half arose from liis pillow, 
atid then sunk down again and wont to sleep. 

“ A little more sleep, and a Uttio more slumber,” 
said Mrs. Hope, smiling. ‘'Ah, George! I’m 
afraid you will be a sad sluggard. Come ! come 1 
this will never do !” and she shook him harder than 
before. 

" Don’t you see, George, that your sister is all 
dressed, and that the suu is streaming in at the 
window?” she continued, as her boy started up 
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tjuickly., “Ooiue, be quick now, or every brigfbt 
dew-drop will be kissed from the loaves and blos- 
soms befoie wo can got into the fields.” 

“I don't care about going, tKOtber,” replied 
(Seorge, sinking back upon bis ])illow. “ Yon and 
Emily can go this time. To-morrow morning 1 
will go with you.” 

“ And to-morrow morning yon vi’ill feel just as 
<lull ami sluggislr as you do now. No, no, CSeorge ; 
now is the time. So, come, rouse yourself u]>, and 
don’t keep us wailing for you any longer.’’ 

As tbo mother said lliis, she lilted her little boy 
from his bed, and, seating him npoa her Lap, first of 
all wasbe<l bis face in a bason of cool, clean water. 
This made him as bright as a new shilling. In a 
little while lie was all ready for the walk; and then 
mother, (.b'orgo, and Eiiiilv, accompanied with gay 
little Fido, Aiho went barking before them, started 
oir for their morning walk. 

'• A n’t yon glad, now, that you got np to go w’itb 
iH. (scorgo?” a.sked Emily, as they tripped * along, 
and drank in the pim* snorning air. 

“ Oh, yes, 1 wouUln t be in that warm bed, feel- 
ing .'IS dull as r did, for anything. Fni so glad that 
jnother made me get u]),’’ 

“ It was because 1 knew what was best for you, 
iny son, that I made you get up. 1 know that the, 
fresh morning air would not only bo good for yoilT 
but that when yon onc6 breathed it, and exercised 
in it, you w’ould feel like a new person.” 
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“ Oh, see that beantiful butterfly !" Emily tx- 
flaimed, pausing;;' near a sweet-briar bush, upon one 
of the delicate blossoms of which reposed a largo 
butteifly, with wings glowing in colours the richest 
and most varied, gently fanning the pure air. 

“ *Shall 1 catch it, mother ?” eagerly asked 
fioorge, taking ofl‘ his cap, and beginning to, move 
stealthily towards the sweot-hriar hush. 

“No, my child," said Mrs. Hope, laying her hand 
gently on the hoy’s arm, and detaining liiin. 

» “ lint, mother, it is such a beautiful one, T sbohid 
like to take it home and show it to fatlier.” 

“ And wiiat do you think your father would say, 
if you were to take liim that gay insect ?” 

•' lie would call it very pretty, J am sore, and 
say I was a good bt»y for bringing it U» him.'’ 

“ No, Georg(',” rt'plit'd his mother. “ He wonld 
more probably say. — ‘ George, my dear boy, I am 
grieved that you have crashed, and soibul, and hurt 
this pretty creature. See, how t he beautiful colours 
have Mready faded from its wings ! See, how it 
droops in luy hand, unable to fly as if did «i little 
wliile ago from flower to flower, a gay and bripj>y 
thkig. You were wrong, my dear Isiy, to have 
touched so delicate a creature, born only for the 
sunshine and the flowers, and too fragile to be 
Jiandlcd by anything ruder than a summer breeze.’ " 

“ But 1 won’t hurt it, mother.” 

“Yon could not possibly tomdi it, my dear, 
’iVitliout hurting* the delicate thing. Your little 
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lingers, that to ray hands afo soft and smooth, 
would bo so rough to the wings of a butterfly, as 
to rasp oft^ tlio rich painting that adorns ihenL and 
even to crush their delicate frannivwork. And I 
ara sure ray boy avouIcI not wish to hurt any of 
God’s creatures.” 

“Ob, no, mother ! I wouldn't hurt tluit butterfly 
for the world, lint see, it has risen u[> from tln^ 
flower, and now aw''ay it goes, floating along a 
pretty blossom with wings. And there goes Fide, 
barking after it. Foolish dog ! You can’t cat (^h 
tbo pretty butterfly/' 


“See, niolher, liere is a 
bee, right in the^ middle' ni* 
(bis largo (lower,” t^aid 
(iforgo, looking up iu(<i Imn 
mother's face with a gdow of 
]d<‘asnrc upon bis own, 
“ lie is getliiic!: hmii*v, is he 

m.tr 

Yes, dear. The bee is a verv indnsfrimu, litilo 
<?r(‘ature, and when tbo blosMuns are (ml he is up 
Avitb the sun, and works all tlirougii the day, busily 
engaged in procuring Iionty for his winter's sign*. 
You never find him asleep after the sun is risen, as 
my little boy was this raoniing,” 

“ But then, mother,” said Gewgo, as tiny all 
AValkcd on, and left the bee and the sweet-briar 
bush, “ 1 don’t haye to gather honey as the bee 
does. I ani a little boy, and don\have to work .to 
lay up bread in the winter/' 
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“Can’t you teach* your brother a better lesson 
tliau that, Emily?” said Mrs. Hope, turning to her 
Httlo girl. “ Don’t you rcmombor the talk we had 
yosterday aboute the u.se of learning, and bow neces- 
sary it was for us, like the bee in spring and summer, 
to lay up a store of knowledge in our minds, against 
th(i winter bf old age ?” 

“ Oh, yes, mother, I remember that I said, just a.s 
(•(jorge did just now. that it wa.sn’t .as necessary for 
me to work as the hee, for I had kind parents who 
|,\rovidod o\ cry thing for mo. And then you told 
mo thid. I had boon made very diirereut from the 
boo ; that the bee liad not a nnnd as I had ; and. 
tlKTcfore, that it only required food to supjdy the 
natural wants of it.s body, which food it indus- 
triously obtained and stored up in the season when 
it could l)i‘ fouml. You thou told me that I had a 
Kiuritua! bttdy as well as a natural body, and that 
niy- spiritual body rtquired food .as Moll as my 
natural body ; that to learn about everything that 
Tuy patents and t('acher.s wisluid me to learn .about, 
wa.s tbe wav U) store np food for this sjnritiutl body, 
wbicli v^ouhi r.' (juire more and more foo<l, the older 
I grew’t and that, at lust, when I became very old 
" — when the w inter of life eunu', I would not bo able 
to store up food as iu early life. btd. would have to 
live upon that already Laid by.” 

By tin's time tbo nu)thor and licr children h.ad 
<'Xtcnd('<l their morning walk as far as was intended, 
a’nd then tlnw turned their stejis towards honu*. 
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In passing the swect-hnar bu^i, the bee aiul the 
butterfly were recalled to the miuds of IIjo children ; 
and (Jeorge said, that wheuovor he passed that bush 
he should renjeinlxT that his lingers were too rough 
fora butterfly’s wings; and that, like the bee, lie 
must diligently store up. food for the mind, in early 
years, that ho inigtjt have a full s«[)}dy when the 
winter of old age should come upon him. 

At the breakfast table they met their father, ami 
(leorgc told him all about what they bad sc'on, ami 
what their uioUku’ had said to them, and ho,w 
determined he was to be like the diligent b(*e. 


TIIK OSTIlIUll. 


J'liKiJE aro luany l.irgo and respectable birds; — tbr 
ion^-It'^n^od stork, tlio cniuc, tho bustard, the boron, 
the ea^lo, the vulture, the cassowary; hut all tlu's* 
lire nii'rc dwarfs compared Avith tho ostrich. Thin 
hini is often nine or ten foot in height, and is as 
remarkable for its great strength and sAAiftness, as 
for its size. Neither the swiftest horse nor fleetest 
liouud can c#nipeto vrith tho ostrich in speed ; hut, 
fleet as the wliirlwind, ho sweeps over tho sandy 
wastes of Africa. And this is indeed fortunate for 
liiin. since, although a bird, he is nuablo to fly. He 
ha'n feathers only upon his Aviugs and tail, tlie rest 
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of his body beiug covered witlh hair. The ostrich 
has eyelashes upon the upper lid, and can, like 
quadrupeds, see a thing with both eyes at once; 
although other birds look sideways,* and use but one 
eye at a time. Ilis bare, plump feet aro furnished 
with only two toes or claws ; and his stomach can 
digest the hard(;st substances, — wood, stone, leather, 
metals, and glass. ♦ 

It was imagined that the ostrich was a very 
stupid bird, because, wlurn pursued, it thrusts its 
head into the nearest liole. apparently imagining 
that when he sees nobody, In; cannot himself be, 
seen. The fact, however, is. that wlien <pntp ex- 
hausted by a long pursuit, it shitdds its head, because 
it is the most tender and weakest part, uinl surren- 
ders the rest of its body to its pursuers. Had the 
os'tricli been in any way aw stupid as the goose, the 
race w’Ould long ago have bei n extirpated, as it htis 
many encniios both among men and animals. It is, 
on I lie contrary, a very prudent bird, and in a clear 
field e.xtrcjnciv difficult to catch, for it takes fliglut 
xlie moment its (jiiiek sight i«;oa itself threatened 
with tlu« slightest fiangor ; and as it lives in tlu' 
deserts of Arabia a))d Africa, a few minutes is suhi- 
ei('ut to eany it beyond the sight of its pursiuTs. 

As the osiricdi belongs to the sar»e sja'cios .as 
fowls, it lends, as they do, a domestic life, hiverv 
ostrich fainiiy consists of one male bird and five 
females, ’,\ho keep co)istant!y together. These birds 
Imve a cominon nest, nliicli consists merely of a 
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hole ill the sand, protected by a wall of sand. 
Every egg stands upon its pointed end, in order to 
take up as little room as possible. When there are 
from ten to twelye eggs in the nest, they begin to 
sit uj>ou them alternately, the female by day and 
the male by night ; as, from superior strength, 
he is better able to guard the nest from the attack 
of the wild-cats, which are allured by the eggs; 
and that he understands how to protect it, is proved 
by the dead bodies of these animals being found hi 
thp neighbourhood of the nests. Daring the 
broetding, the female continues to lay until the nest 
is full ; and it generally contains about thirty eggs. 
They also lay eggs on the outside of the nest, with 
which to feed the young ostriches, wiiich, as soon as 
hatched, are as large as full-gi-own fowls ; and, like 
fowls, immediately begin to eat greedil)^. The 
j)arent birds break one egg after another, until the 
young are strong enough to find their own food. 
The size, of the egg is in proportion to the size of 
the bird; it is as large. as a child’s head, and yields 
as much uonrishment as four-and-twenty hen’s 
eggs. Four hungry men may make a good meal on 
one. The shell is so extremely hard aud elose, that 
it remains fresh for a considerable time; and in the 
desert countries is a real treasure. 
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TfiE fragrance of the violet is noticed when tlie 
flower itself is not seen — ;just as beuevolout persons' 
actions are sometimes known and felt, while the 
actors remain out of siglit. 

Four hundred years ago, some gentlemen of 
rank, who were very fond of poetry, were walking 
at Toulouse: one of them remarking tlie beauty of 
the violet, all agreed to write some versos on it, as a 
sort of trial of skill. At the end of the week, the 
poets met, and each road the verses he had written, 
and the umjiire decided w'hich of the poems was the 
best. Wishing to extend a love of j>oetry, those 
gentlemen, with some others, drew’ up a circular 
letter iu rhyme, and addressed it to all the poets of 
Languedoc, inviting them to como to Toulouse on 
the first of May, and read their verses, promising a 
golden violet to him who should compose the best 
poem. This society continued until the middle of 
the last century, when it became more celebrated 
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from ah incident connected with Marmontel, the 
French poet. He was the child of very poor parents, 
l)ut being very fond of study, he gave his life up to 
it. After contetiding with great difficulties, he ob- 
tained admittance into a college, and hearing of tliis 
anniml challenge, resolved to enter the list of the 
Toulousian 'writers. He was very fond of his 
mother, and, for her sate, more than anything else, 
lie determined to obtain the prize of the golden 
violet. 

Jlio hall was filled with the gentry, and the youVig 
stud(jnts of the university w^ere present. When the 
successful candidate w’as. announced, the hall re- 
sounded with the sounds* of music and the shouts of 
I he aiuli(*iice. 

Marniontcl had been kept in great suspense 
during the time of the decision of the judges. It 
Wits first announced tliat the prize for the ode had 
been withheld ; and as he had offered an ode to the 
ficademy, and hud been the author of an unsuc- 
i^easful idyl, everybody pitied the youth for his disap- 
pointrnent. But wdiea the poem which gained the 
prize was proclaimed, Marmontel stood up and re- 
ceived it. Some were glad of this, and said, “ Poor 
fellow, he missed twice — but he did not fail a third 
time: halms more than one string or arrow to 
l>ow.'’ He retired to his seat, but only to be called 
up the second time for the second prize ; again he 
retired, and again returned to receive the other prize, 
aini^jHhc redoubled and enthusiastic applause of the 
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multitude. But, in the initls£ of this applause, the 
young poet looked around , aipoug the vast multi- 
tude, and there he beheld tyi^o arms stretched out to 
receive him j they were those of .his tutor. Close 
beside stood hbf inothcT, shedding tears of joy. He 
rushed fonvard '^tough the <^vd,-— “My father!” 
said he, “ my incdhei; I-^take thein all, — they .nrc 
yours aud so sajring, he threw all his prizes, to- 
gether wth himself, into the arms oxtt'mled to 
receive him. 

“ Ah ! my chihlreii said ho, when he hecajue 
an old man, “ that which interests the heart is 
ahrays sweet. I care nothing for the gulden violet 
now. But the feelings of love which burned in my 
heart for my mother and good old tutor, are .as fresli 
as ever, and survive the blight of other things, as 
the fragrance of the violet survives its witliered 
leaf.” 
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THE ELEPHANT. 

Tjik elophaat is by far tlie largest and strongpst 
iiuadrupcd in the world. He is capable of carry- 
ing a burden of several thousand pounds’ weight ; 
and when taraod, is one of the most sa gacious and 
teachable of all animals. He is of great service to 
Eastern nations, particularly in time of war. A 
sort of turret is fastened on his back, in which are 
men with their fire-arms. His amazing strength 
renders Idm a fearful enemy. 

It is related, that, by some accident, a large 
cannon had fallen into a ravine, where it stuck fast. 
An elephant was taken to the spot to drag it out ; 
but he shook his head, and gave evident signs that 
hp thought it beyond his strength. His keeper. 
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however, fastened him to the cannon, and he tried, 
but in vain, to pull It Out, and was sent away. But, 
as there appeared no other way of getting the 
cannon out, the elephant was again fastened to it ; 
he showed symptoms of displeasure at being required 
to do what was beyond his power, but wdien urged 
forward by his keeper, he si rained with all his 
might, and pulled the cannon out of the ravine and 
dropped down dead. 
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DISOBEDIENCE, AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


I WANT you come over to our house, after ilinner, 
and play with me," said Alfred B^low, one Satur- 
<lay inorning, to a little fellow, named Wilson Green. 
“ Father has just ])ut us up a swing. It is made 
Avitli two ropes tied to a lihs(b of %he great oak tree, 
and has a basket at the bottOihj Wg enough to hold 
two. And then w’e have got a good many othej' 
things to play with. Won’t you ask your father to 
let yoh eome ?” 

“ Oh. yes ! And I’ll come right away after din- 
ner,” said Wilson, fuU of delight at the thought of 
sjMjnding an afternoon with Alfred. 

When Wilson went home, he Lis father to 

let liim go over to Mr. BarIoAy’%.|jsilid play with 
Alfred. But liis father told him he did not wish 
him to go there. 

Tl)i.s was a sore disappointment to the little boy. 
14^0 did not ask his reason why he refused to let him 


■ 1 . 
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go ; for tills h© know would be* of no use. But he 
was so very desirous of going, that he soon began 
to think about disobedience. 

“ He’ll never know it,” he said to bimself, as ho 
saw bis father leave the bouse. “ Ho never comes 
home from the mill until night, and I can be back 
long before that time.” 

Something whispered to Wilson, that to disobo)" 
his father would he to do a very wicked tiling ; but 
ho quickly turned from the warning thought, and in 
a little while determined that he would run over fri 
A Ifred Barlow’s for a short time. 

Wrong as this was, Wilson so far forgot his duty 
to his parents, so actually to go over to Mr. Barlow’s 
very soon after his father had gone away. Instead, 
however, of sjicnding the delightful afternoon as he 
h-ad anticipated, he found all the family in much 
alarm for Alfred’s little sister, who had been taken 
very ill since morning. C>f course, all thoughts of 
play were banislnsd from the mind of Alfred, who 
loved little Anna very much, and could not be 
persuaded to leave her bedside a moment. 

As soon a« Mi*s. Barlow found Wilson in the 
chamber of her sick child, she told him that he had 
better run home, as the doctor feared that Anna had 
the scarlet fever, and she did not wish any of her 
neighbours' children to be exposed to the danger of 
taking it. 

Slowly did Wilson Green leave the house in 
which ho promised himself so much delight, and 
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turn fiis steps lioirifeward with no very happy feel- 
ings. He had disobeyed his father, deliberately, 
and got nothing for that disobedience, but an ex- 
posure to a terpble disease, of which he might die. 

When his father came home at night, he felt 
almost afraid to look at him in the face. It seemed 
as if he must know alj about what he had done. 

“ Wilson, come here, my son he said in a 
serious voice. 

And Wilson went up to him with a sinking heart. 

, “ When I told you, at dinner time, that I did^not 
wisii you to go aud see Alfred Barlow,” the father 
began, “ I neglected to say, as a reason for denying 
your rerjuest, that Doctor Ayres had mentioned to 
mo that little Anna was very sick, with all the 
symptoms of a dangerous attack of scarlet fever. 
This dreadful disease is thought by many contagious, 
and it was for this reaso)i tliat I denied your 
request.” 

Wilson said nothing, but be was very unhappy?* . 
A fra»k eonfessiou of his fault arose to his tongue 
but, before he could make it, his heart failed Mm. 
Not that he dreaded his father’s disi)lea8ure so much 
as the distress his act of disobedience would give 
him. 

For more than an hour that night, did the unhappy 
boy lie awake, after he had retired to bed, vainly 
regretting liis act of wickodnes.s and folly. It is 
said, of wickedness,” for deliberate acts of disobc- 
iUence to parents are wicked. He was likewise 
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troubled, lest be, too, should bo attacked with scarlet 
fever, and die — and all because ho had not obeyed 
his father. 

On tho next day, when he learned that the doctor 
had declared Anna Barlow’s disease to bo really tho 
scarlet fever, and her case a very had one, Wilson 
was more troubled than over. How often did he 
wish that he had been an obedient boy. But no 
sorrow could recal the act. 

It was several days afterwards, when the boy’s 
fears had nearly all subsided, that he awoke one 
morning with a violent headache, a sore throat, and 
a general uneasiness, M’ith considerable fever. The 
day afterwards, bis skin becsinic djy and burning, 
and his throat so sore that he could swallow only 
with great difficulty. On the tliird day the physician 
pronounced the case one of decided scarletina, or 
scarlet fever, accompauiod hy some very alarming 
symptoms. 

From that time for ntjarly two weeks the sick 
boy was conscious of little more than great 'bodily 
<listros.s. When the fevrjr at last gave way, he was 
just upon llie brink of the grave. Tho slightest 
iiogleet on the part. of those who attended him with 
more than the care that a new-horn infant requites, 
would have proved fatal. But the skill of his 
medical attendant, and the unwearying care ol’ his 
l)arcnts, were tho means of saving his life. 

About a week after the crisis of tlie disease had 
jiassod, when >^’115011 could sit up in bed, supported 
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Ijy itiliowa, as liis father sat by him, he said, in a 
jieuitent voice, while the tears came into his eyes : 

“I have been a very wicked boy, father; and 
that is the reason why I have been so sick.” 

“ How 60 , my child ?” asked Mr. Green, in 
surprise. 

“ You reineuibcr having told me that I could not 
go over to see Alfred Harlow, one d-ay when I 
asked you. ^Yell, 1 wanted to go so bad, that I 
disobeyed you. I found little Anna Barlow very 
sick — .so sick that Alfred could not ])lay with “me. 
As soon as his mother saw me by Anna’s bed, she 
told mo to go riglit away home at once. And so 
I did, without having*any of the pleasure, to gain 
which, I had done what you told me not to do. 
It was the scarlet fever that Anna had, and no 
doubt 1 took it from her. But I have been 
severely ])ui)ished for what T did.” . 

“ Sevoredy, indeed, my dear boy !” Mr. Green 
said, wij)ing a tear tliat came to his eye. “ But not 
too serereiy, if it prove the means of restraining 
you from ever doing so wrong an act in future. 
To disobey your parents, is to do yourself one of 
the worst of injuries. For if, iu early years, you 
are not obedient to your parents, you will not be 
truly obedient to just laws when you grow iij) to 
be a man ; nor, above all, obedient to God. And 
if not obedient to Him, you never can be happy. 
It is not from any selfish desire to command your 
obedience, that I forbid your doing certain things 
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at times. 1 jLave ouly youf good at heart. 1 
kuo\r, much bettor than you can possibly know, 
tbo evil that you ought to shuu — and much 
better than you can know, the gocvT effects whicb 
will be produced in your miud by obedience. But 
I need not, I trust, say more now. You have had 
a practical lesson ti»at you can never ‘forget, Jiud 
which will, I am sure, have upon you a most salutary 
induence.” 

“ Indeed, father, I can never forget it,” Wilson 
replied, with much fooling. “ No one knows hojv 
jnuch I have suffered, in mind as well as body, for 
my faults. From the hour T disobeyed you until 
this moment, I have been iiub.'ippy. And I heliev(>, 
until T had told you all, I shouU! uovoi' again have 
been haj)py.’‘ 

*• licpoutauce and confession are the only moans 
of obtaining peace after a wrong act,” tlic father 
said. 


F 1 h J S. 


J. ij- Prattj Stokcelcy, YorkfiKire. 
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